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THE TRANSLATIONS OF HUGO SANCTELLIENSIS 


[* the history of culture in the Romance countries of medizval 
Europe an important place must be given to the movement 
which it is becoming common to call the renaissance of the twelfth 
century. This revival of learning had many aspects, according as 
we consider it from the point of view of classical literature, of law, 
of natural science, or of philosophy and theology; but on its philo- 
sophical and scientific sides it owed its significance to the influx 
of a great body of new knowledge, coming in some measure from 
direct contact with Greek writers in the Norman kingdom of Sicily 
and elsewhere,’ but derived for the most part through the inter- 
mediary of Arabic and Jewish sources as these were made acces- 
sible in central and northern Spain. Here the chief center was 
Toledo, where a large amount of Arabic literature survived the 
Christian conquest of 1085 and whence in the course of the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries an active school of translators spread over 
western Europe the Latin versions of Aristotle, Ptolemy, Euclid, 
Galen, Hippocrates, and their Arabic expositors and commentators 
which constituted the basis of study and teaching in the medizval 
universities. The impulse to this movement would seem to have 
come in the first instance from Raymond, archbishop of Toledo 
from 1126 to 1151,2 under whom we find the archdeacon of 
Segovia, Dominic Gondisalvi, and a converted Jew named John 
of Seville* busy with versions of Avicenna and various astronom- 
* Haskins and Lockwood, The Sicilian Translators of the Twelfth Century 
and the First Latin Version of Ptolemy's Almagest, in Harvard Studies in Clas- 
sical Philology, XXI, 75-102. 
* Gams, Kirchengeschichte von Spanien, III, 1, pp. 20-23, 37. 
*On the Toletan translators see Jourdain, Recherches critiques sur lage et 
Vorigine des traductions latines d’Aristote (Paris, 1843), pp. 107-120; Rose, 
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ical and astrological treatises; but it would be a mistake to regard 
it as confined to Toledo or to these men. John of Seville was in re- 
lations, how close we do not know, with a group of scholars from 
other lands, including Plato of Tivoli, an Englishman named Ro- 
bertus Retinensis, Hermann the Dalmatian and his pupil Rudolph 
of Bruges, who worked, mainly on astronomical subjects, in vari- 
ous cities of northern Spain and, probably, southern France.* 
Plato, who is found in Spain as early as 1136,° is connected partic- 
ularly with Barcelona; Hermann and Robert first appear in 1141 
as students of astrology on the banks of the Ebro, and one or both 
of them can be traced at Segovia, Leon, Toulouse, Béziers,* and 


Ptolemius und die Schule von Toledo, in Hermes, VIII, 327-349; Wiistenfeld, 
Die Uebersetzungen arabischer Werke in das Lateinische, in Abhandlungen of 
the Gdttingen Academy (1877), XXII, 25-39; Correns, Dominicus Gundisalvi 
de Unitate, in Beitraége zur Geschichte der Philosophie des Mittelalters (1891), 
I, 1; Biilow, Des Dominicus Gundissalinus Schrift von der Unsterblichkeit der 
Seele, ibid. (1897), II, 3; Steinschneider, Die hebriischen Uebersetzungen des 
Mittelalters (Berlin, 1893), pp. 981-084; id., Die europdischen Uebersetzungen 
aus dem Arabischen, in Sitzungsberichte of the Vienna Academy, phil.-hist. K1. 
(1904), CXLIX, 4, pp. 32, 40-50. 

*Boncompagni, Sulle versioni fatte da Platone Tiburtino (Rome, 1851), 
from Aiti dell’ Accademia Pontificia, IV; Wiistenfeld, 1. c., pp. 25-53; Stein- 
schneider, Vienna SB., CXLIX, 4, pp. 33-34, 62-66, 67-73, 74-75; Bjérnbo, Her- 
mannus Dalmata als Uebersetzer astronomischer Arbeiten, in Bibliotheca Mathe- 
matica, third series, IV, 130-133; Clerval, Les écoles de Chartres au moyen age 
(Paris, 1895), pp. 1890 ff.; Dictionary of National Biography, on Robert de 
Retines. The relations of these men to John of Seville appear from the dedi- 
cations of translations. See Steinschneider, Hebr. Uebers., pp. 281, 568, 582, and 
for Rudolph of Bruges the introduction to his treatise on the astrolabe: Huius 
instrumenti formulam dilectissimo domino suo Iohanni David Rodolfus Bru- 
gensis Hermanni secundi discipulus describit. Naples, Biblioteca Nazionale, MS. 
VIII. C. 50, not foliated; British Museum, Cotton MS. Vespasian A. II, f. 35; 
MS. Lat. 16552, in Bubnov, Gerberti Opera Mathematica (Berlin, 1899), p. 
115 n. 

* His translation of the Liber embadorum of Savasorda, edited by Curtze in 
Abhandlungen zur Geschichte der Mathematik, XII, 1-183, is dated in the year 
510 of the Hegira, i. e., 1116, but an examination of the position of the sun and 
planets there given (p. 182) shows that the real date is August 13, 1145, an 
error doubtless started by a scribe who wrote DX for DXL. 

*I can find no ground for accepting the assumption: of Steinschneider 
(Vienna SB., CXLIX, 4, p. 74) and Bjérnbo (Bibliotheca Mathematica, IV, 131) 
that the “ Tolosa” of the MS. designates the unimportant Tolosa, in Guipuzcoa, 
rather than the obvious Toulouse. The “ Biternis” of MS. Naples VIII. C. 50 
is in all probability meant for “ Biterris,” the usual Latin form of Béziers. For 
mention of Leon, see Bubnov, Gerberti Opera, pp. xxv, cxi, 115 n. 
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Pamplona, where Robert became archdeacon. It is the purpose 
of this paper to call attention to an active and hitherto unknown 
center of such studies at Tarazona, in Aragon, and to examine the 
work of a contemporary translator, Hugo Sanctelliensis, of whom 
exceedingly little has hitherto been known. 

It is well to bear in mind that in the actual process of transmis- 
sion of ancient learning to Latin Europe accident and convenience 
played a large part. The early translators groped somewhat 
blindly in the mass of Greek and Arabic works which were sud- 
denly disclosed to them; they cared as much for astrology as for 
astronomy, often preferred an Arabic commentator to the sub- 
ject of his commentary, and sometimes postponed the translation 
of the most important works because of their length or the diffi- 
culties of the subject-matter. Moreover the translators worked in 
different places, so that they might easily duplicate one another’s 
work, and the translation which was the earliest or the most accu- 
rate did not always secure the widest circulation.’ Thus in the 
case of Ptolemy his Planisphere was one of the books translated 
by Hermann the Dalmatian in 1143;* the Latin version of the 
Optics, which has survived the loss of both the Greek and the 
Arabic texts, was made from the Arabic in Sicily about the middle 
of the century; while his great work, the Almagest, became known 
at first only through the translated compend of al-Fargani® and 
passed into general use, not in the first and more faithful version 
made from the Greek in Sicily about 1160, but in the translation 
from the Arabic which Gerard of Cremona completed at Toledo in 
1175..° On the other hand, Ptolemy’s astrological treatise, the 

*Bjornbo, Die mittelalterlichen lateinischen Uebersetzungen aus dem Griechi- 
schen auf dem Gebiete der mathematischen Wissenschaften, in Archiv fiir die 
Geschichte der Naturwissenschaften, I, 387 (= Festschrift Moritz Cantor anléss- 
lich seines achtzigen Geburtstages, Leipzig, 1909, p. 95), suggests that the first 
translation made after the revival of the eleventh and twelfth centuries was the 
one which held the field; but the opposite was true in the case of the Almagest, 
as appears below. 

*Heiberg, Piolomaei Opera (Teubner, 1907), II, clxxxvii; Bjérnbo, in 
Bibliotheca Mathematica, IV, 130-133. 

*On which see Steinschneider, Hebr. Uebers., p. 554; Vienna SB., CXLIX, 
4,P 


. 44. 
* Haskins and Lockwood, in Harvard Studies, XXI, 77-84. A fragment of 
this translation from the Greek, but without the preface which fixes the date, 
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Quadripertitum, was the first of his works to be translated into 
Latin, in the version produced by Plato of Tivoli in 1138,"' and 
the abridgment of this, the Fructus or Centiloquium, which was 
ascribed to Ptolemy throughout the Middle Ages, was translated 
somewhat earlier. The Latin rendering of the Centiloquium bears 
in most of the manuscripts the date of 1136, and while it was 
formerly ascribed to Plato of Tivoli, it is now, on the authority 
of an Erfurt manuscript, generally assigned to John of Seville.’? 
Whether this attribution is correct and how many versions of the 
Centiloquium were made, only a comparison of the numerous copies 
can determine, but in any event there is extant in the Biblioteca 
Nazionale at Naples'® a translation prepared by Hugo Sanctellien- 
sis for the bishop of Tarazona, as appears from the following 
preface: 


Incipiunt fructus Ptolomei, liber scilicet quem grecorum quidam 
centum verba appellant, Hugonis Sanctelliensis translatus. Pro- 
logus eiusdem ad Michaelem Tirassone antistitem. 


De hiis que ad iudiciorum veritatem actinent, cum in illis totus 
astronomie consistat effectus secundum arabice secte verissima[m] 
inquisicionem et tam grecorum quam arabum quibus artis habiti 
sunt profexores famosissimi auctoritatem, volumina decem in hiis 
de multimoda auctorum copia eligendis diucius obversatus, ne tante 
expectacionis fructus minor tantique laboris merces in aliquo defi- 
cere videretur, de arabico in latinum translatavi sermonem. His 
enim quot sufficiunt ut decet preiacentibus, tota huius artis struc- 
tura atque series dignissimo gaudebit effectu. Ut enim Aristotiles 
in libro de signis superioribus asseruit, Siquis prudentissimus faber 
sive architectus in construenda cuiuslibet hedificii machina congruis 
et quot sufficiant careat instrumentis, totam fabricam vacillare aut 
aliquit minus perfectum inveniri necesse est. Quod si nec desit 
was discovered independently at Florence by Bjérnbo (Archiv Gesch. Naturwiss., 
I, 392) and described by Heiberg, in Hermes, XLV, 57-66. 

*Vienna SB., CXLIX, 4, p. 65. 

“Leclerc, Histoire de la médecine arabe (Paris, 1876), II, 374; Stein- 
schneider, Hebr. Uebers., pp. 527-529; Vienna SB., CXLIX, 4, p. 41; Nallino, 
Albatenii opus astronomicum (Milan, 1903), I, lvii. 

*MS. VIII. D. 4, copied at Naples in the fifteenth century. The text 
proper begins: Verbum primum. Astrorum sciencia de te et de illis. Hoc in 
sermone de te et de illis videtur velle Ptholomeus duplicem esse astrorum scien- 
ciam, . . . Still another version of the Centiloquium was used by Albertus Mag- 
nus. Catalogus codicum astrologorum grecorum, V, 97; Steinschneider, in Zeit- 
schrift fiir Mathematik und Physik, XVI, 383. 
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huiusmodi sufficiencia cum opificis industria, non aliud postulat 
examen, unde et quasi sese comitancia sunt et aliud alio indigere 
videtur. Nec ab huius ordinis serie declinat quod in prologo dicitur 
sapiencia sine eloquencia parum prodesse civitatibus, eloquencia sine 
sapiencia prodesse nunquam, obesse plerumque. Quia ergo Ptho- 
lomeus inter ceteros astronomie professores precipuus habetur in- 
terpres et auctor post Almagesti et Quadripartitum hunc solum de 
iudiciis astrorum reliquid tractatum, et ut tue, mi domine tirasso- 
niensis antistes, satisfiat iubsioni, eius translacionis fructum ego 
Sactelliensis adporto, hac verum occasione compulsus ne dum in 
portu iudiciorum navigas in cimba locatus vasa saxosa formides et 
ne de tanti preceptoris operibus quippiam abesse queratis. Hic 
enim si quelibet hucusque circa huiusmodi negocium fuerat ambi- 
guitas poterit aboleri, si quelibet disgressionis circuicio poterit brevi- 
ari, quidquid hians vel minus perfectum hiis centum verbis poterit 
reparari. Unde ex ipsius auctoris edicto tuam non incongruum 
video exortari diligentiam ne tante sapiencie archana cuilibet in- 
dingno tractanda commictas et ne quemlibet participem adhibeas 
qui pocius gaudet librorum numero quam eorum delectetur artificio. 


The dedication to Bishop Michael establishes an approximate 
date. Of unknown origin, this prelate was placed over the see of 
Tarazona in 1119, immediately after the recovery of that region 
from the Moors by Alfonso VII and seven years before Raymond 
became archbishop of Toledo, and continued in office until 1151. 
His labors for the establishment of his authority and the restora- 
tion of the ecclesiastical organization throughout his diocese are 
attested by a number of contemporary documents,’* but he has 
not hitherto been known as a patron of learning. From the pre- 
face just quoted we see that the translation of the Centiloquium 
was made by his command, to serve as a guide to the voluminous 
body of astrological literature which had already been placed at 
his disposal; and while we must make due allowance for the high- 
sounding praise of his learning and wisdom in the prefaces printed 
below, the mere list of the translations made at his orders shows 
that the insaciabilis filosophandi aviditas ascribed to him'® is no 
empty phrase. If he likes compendious treatises, he wishes them 
to be correct,’® nor does he desire mere rule-of-thumb manuals 
which do not explain their reasons..7 He cannot have been very 


“Lafuente, in Espafia sagrada, XLIX, 125-142, 330-368. 
“Infra, p. 7. 

* See the preface to the Liber imbrium, infra, p. 12. 
™Pp. 7. 
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familiar with Arabic, else there would have been no need of Latin 
versions for his use, yet he searches for Arabic manuscripts on his 
own account, one of the texts translated having been found by him 
in rotensi armario et inter secretiora bibliotece penetralia.1* No 
place is mentioned, but Tarazona would seem most likely, and the 
library was doubtless a collection of books left in their cases by 
the departing Moors. 

The author of this preface, Hugo Sanctelliensis, though not 
previously connected with the Centiloquium by bibliographers, has 
been known as the translator of certain other astrological works, 
but his time and place have not before been determined. The 
principal authorities on the occidental translations from the Arabic, 
Wiistenfeld?® and Steinschneider,”” make Michael a French bishop 
and are inclined to place Hugo in the latter part of the Middle 
Ages, and while the late Paul Tannery would seem to have reached 
correct conclusions on these matters, he died before presenting any 
evidence in support of them.” As at least one manuscript of 
Hugo’s translations is of the twelfth century,?* he cannot be put 
later, and the mention of Bishop Michael in the prefaces fixes him 
definitely in the second quarter of this century and in Aragon. 
His surname appears in various forms—Sanctelliensis, Sanctellen- 
sis, Sanctallensis, Sanctaliensis, Sandaliensis, Satiliensis, Strellensis, 
and, in Provencal, de Satalia”*—without any indication of the 
country. None of these forms suggests France or Italy, while they 
all point to Santalla, a place-name common in the northwest of 

™P. 8 

* Gottingen Abhandlungen, XXII, 22, 120. 

»” Hebr. Uebers., pp. 566-567, 574; Vienna SB., CXLIX, 4, pp. 35-37. Stein- 
schneider’s list of Hugo’s writings, which is so far the most complete, enu- 
merates al-Fargani, the Pseudo-Aristotle, the Liber imbrium, the Geomantia, and 
the De spatula. 

™The materials for this article were collected and the conclusions drawn 
before I discovered that Tannery, shortly before his death, had placed Hugo 
between 1120 and 1150 (Bibliotheca Mathematica, II, 41). An earlier note of the 
same author, while assigning him to Aragon, gave as his date the first half of 
the eleventh century, an obvious impossibility (Comptes-rendus de l’Académie des 
Inscriptions, XXV, 529). 


* MS. Selden Arch. B. 34, in the Bodleian, containing the translation of al- 
Fargani. 


* For the Provengal form see Paul Meyer, in Romania, XXVI, 247. 
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Spain, especially in Galicia.2* A reference to the Gauls in one of 
his prefaces—gallorum posteritas tua benignitas largiatur®*—sug- 
gests that Bishop Michael, and perhaps Hugo, had some connection 
with France; very likely copies of these translations were sent 
beyond the Pyrenees in the same way as those of the Toledo school. 
Nothing is known of Hugo’s relations with the other translators 
of his age, nor have we any external evidence for his biography; 
the most that we can do is to examine the treatises upon which he 
worked, and in these, it is plain, he was closely under the orders 
of his patron bishop. 

So far as the preface to the Centiloquium throws light on 
Hugo’s literary labors, it shows him as a student of astrology and 
divination. From books dealing with these subjects, which he re- 
gards as the real justification for the study of astronomy, he has 
selected and turned into Latin ten volumes which exhibit the prin- 
ciples and applications of the art in all its aspects. The titles of 
these treatises are not given, but an examination of the numerous 
translations preserved under his name enables us to identify six 
extant versions of astrological and similar works, besides the Cen- 
tiloquium, while in these reference is made to at least five others. 
From an astronomical point of view, the most important of these 
is a treatise with the following introduction :** 


Incipit tractatus Alfragani de motibus planetarum commentatus ab 
Hugoni Sanctaliensis. 


Quia nonnullos nec inmerito te conturbat quod priscorum astro- 
logorum intentio multas et varias in suis voluminibus, in his pre- 
cipue que de stellarum collocatione et situ descripta arabes azig 
appellant, videtur protulisse sententias, nullam tamen quare potius 
sic aut sic agere eorum suaderet tradicio protulere rationer:, unde 
huiusmodi minus plena perfectaque volumina pro auctoris defectu 

* According to Madoz é Ibafiez, Diccionario geografico-estadistico-historico 
de Espafia (Madrid, 1846-1850) there are twenty places of this name in the 
province of Lugo, one in the province of Corufia, and one, the largest, in the 
province of Leon. There is also a Santalle in the province of Oviedo and a 
Santalha in Traz os Montes. 

* Infra, p. 12. This is the passage that misled Wiistenfeld and Stein- 
schneider into thinking Michael a Gallic bishop. 

* Bodleian Library, MS. Selden Arch. B. 34, ff. 11-62v, of the twelfth cen- 
tury. Also in MS. Savile 15, f. 205, saec. xv; and in Caius College, Cambridge, 
MS. 456, saec. xiii (James, Catalogue, p. 531). 
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lectoris sensum et intelligentiam corrumpunt. Que cum ita se ha- 
beant, nichil obstare videtur artis istius emulos, hos de quibus loqui- 
mur, gemino urgere incommodo, ut videlicet ex ignorantia aut ex 
invidia hoc factum fuisse coniectent. Nam inter multiplices anti- 
quorum tractatus, de quorum videlicet prudentia ac discretione 
nulla est hesitatio, nonnulla legimus ea ratione fuisse descripta que 
tamen ut preceptori sic et lectori inutilia totius posteritatis clamat 
assertio. In libro autem Alhoarizmi quoniam huiusmodi diversi- 
tates te repperire confiteris, eum ex invidia ut supradiximus aut ex 
ignorantia suspectum esse palam est, sed etiam quendam Alfargani 
librum de rationibus azig Alhoarizmi imperfectum nec sufficientem 
te asseris repperiri, ubi videlicet que facilia sunt expediens que in- 
tricata et difficilia ad intelligendum fuerant pretermisit. Quia 
ergo, mi domine tyrassonensis antistes, ego Sanctelliensis tue peti- 
cioni ex me ipso satisfacere non possum, huius commenti transla- 
tionem quod super eiusdem auctoris opus edictum in rotensi arma- 
rio et inter secretiora bibliotece penetralia tua insaciabilis filoso- 
phandi aviditas meruit repperiri, tue dignitati offerre presumo. 
Habet enim ex tantis astronomie secretis ut placeat et ut ad om- 
nium ex eadem materia voluminum expositionem ex sui integritate 
sufficiat. Quamvis tamen Alfargani edicione[m] minus plenam 
perfectamque cognoscam, cum ex aliis suis operibus perfectus et 
sapiens comprobetur, hec quam subscribam mihi videtur fuisse oc- 
casio. Potuit enim fieri ut morte preventus talem relinqueret, aut 
si perfectum atque emendatum eadem intercessit occasio ne id divul- 
garet, unde aliquid inde corrumpi aut ab invidorum manibus ut eius 
auctoritati quicquam derogarent abici satis liquido constat argu- 
mento, vel forsitan hic idem Alfargani, quod prudencioris cautele 
est, tante subtilitatis archana aggredi formidans difficillima pretermi- 
tens cetera reseravit. Nemo enim ad huius exposicionis intelligen- 
tiam accedere potest nisi geometrie institutis et universo mensurandi 
genere quasi ad manum plenissime instruatur. Ne itaque anti- 
quorum vestigiis penitus insistens a modernis prorsus videar dis- 
sentire, non per dialogum, ut apud arabes habetur, verum more 
solito atque usitato hoc opus subiciam, ac deinceps non solum Quad- 
ripertiti atque Almaiezti ab Alkindio datam expositionem sed etiam 
quoddam Aristotilis super totam artem sufficiens et generale com- 
mentum, si vita superstes fuerit et facultas detur, te iubente aggre- 
diar. 
Ad ingressum cuiuslibet arabici mensis, ut ait Alhoarizmi. . 


As here given from the Selden manuscript, the title of this work 
is misleading and should be corrected from the other copies to 
Hamis Benhamie Machumeti frater de geometria mobilis quanti- 
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tatis et azig, hoc est canonis stellarum rationibus. What we have 
is not al-Fargani’s explanation—this indeed the bishop has found 
insufficient—of the astronomical tables of al-Khowarezmi, which 
go back apparently to the Indian astronomers, but a commentary 
on al-Fargani written, with the aid of the tables and geometrical 
methods of Ptolemy, by a later astronomer who has recently been 
identified with Mohammed ben Ahmed el-Biruni.27 A Hebrew 
translation of this commentary, preserving the questions and 
answers of the original, was made by Abraham ibn Ezra at Nar- 
bonne about 1160,”® with an introduction which shows certain par- 
allelisms with that of Hugo, but no Latin version has hitherto 
been identified.2® The discovery of such a version, by facilitating 
a comparison with the translation of the Khorasmian tables made 
by Adelard of Bath in 1126,°° may be expected to throw some light 
on the relations between Greek, Indian, and Arabian astronomy. 
It would be interesting to know in what form the bishop, whose 
knowledge of Arabic must have been inadequate for the free use 
of the works which he had Hugo translate, used the Khorasmian 
tables and the explanation of al-Fargani. 

Of the two other works which Hugo has here promised to trans- 
late, the commentary of al-Kindi seems to have been lost,** but the 
generale commentum of Aristotle is doubtless contained in two 
manuscripts of the Bodleian** under the high-sounding title: Liber 
Aristotilis de .255. indorum voluminibus universalium questionum 
tam generalium quam circularium summam continens. The attri- 

* Suter, Der Verfasser des Buches ‘ Griinde der Tafeln des Chowarezmi, in 
Bibliotheca Mathematica, IV, 127-129, where the utility of a comparative study 
is suggested. 

* Steinschneider, in Zeitschrift der deutschen morgenlindischen Gesellschaft, 
XXIV, 330-359, XXV, 421; Hebr. Uebers., pp. 572-574. 

* Steinschneider, Hebr. Uebers., 1. c.; Suter, in Abhandlungen sur Geschichte 
der mathematischen Wissenschaften, XIV, 158. 

” Bodleian, MS. Auct. F. 1. 9; ff. 99v-150v; Chartres, MS. 214, ff. 41-102; 
Bibliothéque Mazarine, MS. 3642, ff. 82-87; Madrid, Biblioteca Nacional, MS. 
10016, formerly in the chapter library at Toledo. Cf. Haskins, Adelard of Bath, 
to appear in the English Historical Review in 1911. 

“A commentary on the Almagest appears in the Arabic catalogue of his 
works (Fliigel, in Abhandlungen fiir Kunde des Morgenlandes, I, 2, p. 27, No. 
123) but has not been identified among those extant (Suter, in Abh. Gesch. 
Math., X, 25). 

“MS. Digby 159; MS. Savile 15, f. 185. 
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bution to Aristotle will deceive no one,** but the account of the 
books upon which the compilation is based may contain something 
of interest for students of ancient astrology. From certain phrases 
of the preface it would seem that, while Hugo has been for scme 
time a devotee of Arabian science, he has only recently (nunc) and 
comparatively late in the day (serus ac indignus minister) entered 
the bishop’s service. Beyond this the prologue, being chiefly de- 
voted to an account of the two hundred and fifty volumes from 
which the work is compiled, yields no new information for the 
translator’s biography. The opening and closing portions are: 


Ex multiplici questionum genere et ex intimis philosophie secre- 
tis quibus frequenter mee parvitatis aures pulsare non desinis sub- 
tilissime tue inquisitionis archanum et celebris memorie intrinsecam 
vim et purissime discretionis intelligentiam, ad quam videlicet nostri 
temporis quispiam aspirare frustra nititur, manifestius licet atten- 
dere. Quare quod ex libris antiquorum percepi aut experimento 
didici aut existimatione sola credidi aut exercitio comparavi, et 
assidua scribere cogit exortatio et imperitie veretur formido. Ad 
graviora transcendere subtiliora penetrare novis etiam affluere tanta 
preceptoris daret auctoritas, si congrua ociandi daretur facultas. 
Nam humani generis error, ut qui inscientie crapula sui oblitus 
edormit stulticie nubibus soporata iudicio philosophantium sectam 
estimans lacivienti verborum petulantia, sicut huius temporis sapere 
negligit, sapientes et honestos inconstantie ascribit, veritatis con- 
cives imperitos diiudicat, verecundos atque patientes stolidos reputat. 
Ego tamen, quoniam auctoritate Tullii ad amicum libera est iactan- 
cia,** amore discipline cui semper pro ingenii viribus vigilanter in- 
stiti arabes ingressus, si voto potiri minime contigisset, indos autem 
Egiptum pariter adire, si facultas unde libet*® subveniat insaciata 
philosophandi aviditas omni metu abiecto nullatenus formidaret, 
ut saltem, dum ipsius philosophie vernulas arroganti supercilio 
negligunt, scientie tamen quantulamcumque portionem vix tandem 
adeptam minime depravari contingat sed potius ab eius amicis et 
secretariis venerari. Nunc autem, mi domine antistes Michael, sub 
te tanto scientiarum principe me militari posse triumpho, quem 
tocius honestatis fama et amor discipline insaciatus ultra modernos 
vel coequevos sic extollunt ut nemo huius temporis recte sapiens 

%T find no other mention of this compilation. For other pseudo-Aristotelian 
works on astrology, magic, and divination, see Catalogus codicum astrologorum 
graecorum, I, 82, 83; V, 92, 96, 102; Vienna SB., CLI, 1, pp. 6-8; Centralblatt 
fiir Bibliothekswesen, Beiheft XII, 87-01. 

* Doubtful; iactantia is not Ciceronian. 

* The Savile MS. has: unde libri. 
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philosophi nomen et tante dignitatis vocabulum te meruisse invideat. 
Unde fit ut hoc duplici munere beatus, dum hinc amor hinc honestas 
tercium quod est amor honestus constituant, non modicum probita- 
tis habes solacium. Ego itaque Sanctellensis Hugo tue sublimitatis 
serus ac indignus minister, ut animo sic et corpore labori et ocio ex- 
positus dum et mentis corporis torporem excitando pulsas oblivionis 
delens incommodum, quoniam id assidua vult exortatio quod a nullo 
modernorum plenissime valet explicari, ne plus videar sapere quam 
oportet sapere, quodque a meipso haberi scientie negat viduitas ab 
aliis mutuari priscorum multiplex suadet auctoritas, hunc librum ex 
arabice lingue opulentia in latinum transformavi sermonem. Sed 
quoniam, ut ait quidam sapiens, tam secretis misticisque rebus 
vivaciter pertractandis multimoda sunt auctoritatum perquirenda 
suffragia, istius auctor operis ex .cc.l. philosophorum voluminibus 
qui de astronomia conscripserunt hoc excultum esse asseruit, a 
quorum nominibus serio conterendis proprie narrationis duxit exor- 
dium... . 


Hunc ergo, mi domine, ex tot ac tantis philosophorum volumini- 
bus et quasi ex intimis astronomie visceribus ab eodem, ut iam dic- 
tum est, excepi, tamen et si mea de arabico in latinum mutuavit de- 
vocio supprema, tamen tue tam honeste ammonicionis optatos portus 
dabit correptio. Explicit prologus. Incipit Aristotilis comentum 
in astrologiam. Primo quidem omnium id recte atque convenienter 
preponi videar.. . . 


Among more special works on astrology, we learn that Hugo 
translated four treatises on nativities, one of these, from the Arabic 
of Masallah, beginning as follows :** 


Liber Messehale de nativitatibus .14. distinctus capitulis Hugonis 
Sanctalliensis translacio. Prologus eiusdem ad Michaelem Tiras- 
sone antistitem. 


Libellum hunc Messehale de nativitatibus, etsi apud nos Albu- 
mazar et Alheacib Alcufi ex eodem negocio et nostre translacionis 
studio plenissime habeantur, ob hoc placuit transferri ut quemad- 
modum ex eius secretis et iudiciorum via et ceteris astronomie insti- 
tutis tua, mi domine antistes Michael, pollet sciencia tuumque pre 
ceteris studium nec inmerito gloriatur, sic et in genezia, nativitatum 
dico, speculatione tanti preceptoris certa imitando vestigia copiosius 
triumphet. Hoc igitur ego Sanctelliensis, non tam meo labore 
faciente quam auctoris testimonio confisus, ut placeam mitto com- 
pendium, quendam alium librum de eadem materia a quodam 
Messehale discipulo Abualy Alhuat nomine editum deinceps tracta- 


* Bodleian, MS. Savile 15, f. 177v. This translation is unknown to the 
bibliographers. 
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turus, ut et supra nominatis voluminibus hoc attestante maior insit 
auctoritas et tanquam variis diversarum opum ferculis tua in hoc 
negocio sacietur aviditas. . . . Ut alio sicut idem asserit Messe- 
hala nullatenus videatur indigere. Explicit prologus. Incipit tex- 
tus. Quamvis librum istum ex ordine a libro secretorum assumpto 
per .14. capitula dividendum proposuerim. . . . 


Ot the authors of the two versions which are here mentioned 
as already completed, Albumazar is, of course, abu Ma’aschar 
Dja’afar, author of a number of works on astronomy and astrology, 
including one on nativities which has not yet been specially 
studied ;37 Alheacib Alcufi I have not identified, unless the latter 
name be a corruption of Alkindi.** Various manuscripts of abu 
Hali’s work on the same subject exist, all of them anonymous ex- 


cept one in the Bodleian which ascribes the translation to John of 
Seville.*® 


Hugo’s translation of another work of Albumazar dealing espe- 
cially with meteorological predictions is found in a dozen manu- 
scripts.*® The preface reads: 


Incipit liber ymbrium ab antiquo indorum astrologo nomine 
Iafar editus deinde vero a Cillenio Mercurio abbreviatus. Superi- 
oris discipline inconcussam veritatem. . . . Quia ergo, mi domine 
antistes Michael, non solum compendiosa sed etiam certa et ad un- 
guem correcta te semper optare cognovi, hunc de pluviis libellum ab 
antiquo indorum astrologo Iafar nomine editum, deinceps a Cille- 
nio Mercurio sub brevitatis ordine correctum, tue offero dignitati, 
ut quod potissimum sibi deesse moderni deflent astrologi gallorum 
posteritati tua benignitas largiatur. Incipit series libri. Universa 
astronomie iudicia.*. . . 


Hugo is not mentioned in the text but is found in the margin 
of one of the manuscripts.4* Two similar treatises, ascribed to 


* On his writings see Steinschneider, Hebr. Uebersetzungen, pp. 566 ff., and 
Vienna SB., CLI, 35-38; Suter, in Abhandl. Gesch. Math., X, 28-30; Houtsma, 
Encyclopaedia of Islam, I, 100. 

% Ja’akub ben Ishak al-Kindi, who wrote on nativities. Steinschneider, Hebr. 
Uebers., p. 563; Suter, 1. c., pp. 24-25. 

* MS. Laud 504. See Steinschneider, in Vienna SB., CXLIX, 4, p. 46; and 
in Bibliotheca Mathematica, 1890, pp. 69-70. 

“ Besides those mentioned by Steinschneider, Hebr. Uebers., p. 566, see MS. 
Bodl, 463, f. 20 (= Bernard, No. 2456); Corpus Christi College, Oxford, MS. 
233; Bibliothéque Nationale, MS. Lat. 73209, f. 66v, MS. Lat. 7316, f. 167 (extract 
only). Printed at Venice in 1507 with al-Kindi, De pluviis. 

“ Bodleian, MS. Savile 15, f. 175v. 

“ Steinschneider, I. c. 
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Massallah and al-Kindi, appear as having been translated by a 
Master Drogo or Azogo, which has been conjectured to be a cor- 
ruption of Hugo;** but as these are not accompanied by prefaces, 
the question must for the present remain open. 

Those who look for signs in the heavens are likely also to look 
for them on the earth, and we are not surprised to find that Hugo 
was the author of an elaborate treatise on geomancy, based upon 
the work of an unknown Tripolitan (Alatrabulucus) and sufficient 
to give him a certain reputation among vernacular writers as an 
authority on this art.4* The copy in the Bibliothéque Nationale 
begins :*° 


Incipit prologus super artem geomantie secundum magistrum 
Ugonem Sanctelliensem interpretem qui eam de arabico in latinum 
transtulit. 


Rerum opifex Deus qui sine exemplo nova condidit universa, ante 
ipsam generationem de illorum futuro statu mente diiudicans, hec 
quidem etiam que de sue universitatis thesauro rationali creature 
dignatur singulis prout ipse vult distribuit. Unde universa crea- 
tura tam rationalis quam irrationalis vel inanimata eidem exibet 
obedientiam ac, licet in vita ad secularium ordinem dilapsa, eum 
saltem ex sola unitate veneratur. Imaginarie priusquam fierent 
cuncta habens eorundem noticiam archano cordium quasi suspec- 
tam et intellectualem infudit. Habite tandem creature hic modus 
consistit ut summitates atque venerandos scriptorum institutores 
atque huiusmodi computationis industria quasi quadam compagine 
sociaret, ut ablata tocius alterationis rixa rationale alias positiva 
iusticia nexu equabili federaret adinvicem. Cum igitur universos 
stolidos videlicet tanquam sapientes ad philosophandum pronos fore 
contigisset, eruditior prudentium secta ad computandi artem et 
astronomie secreta rimanda mentis oculum revocans, astrorum loca 
cursus directos retrogradationes ortus occasus sublimationes de- 
pressiones et que sunt in his alterationes atque admiranda prodigia 
attendens, astrologorum minus prudentium multiplicem cognovit 


“Leclerc, Histoire de la médecine arabe, Il, 476 (where MS. Lat. 7439 
should be 7440, and 10251 is incorrect) ; Steinschneider, Hebr. Uebers., pp. 564, 
600; Vienna SB., CXLIX, 4, pp. 13, 36-37; Abh. Gesch. Math., X, 6. 

“Paul Meyer, Traités en vers provencaux sur lastrologie et la géomancie, 
in Romania, XXVI, 247-250, 275. Cf. Steinschneider, Vienna SB., CXLIX, 4, 
p. 36. 

“MS. Lat. 7354, written in the thirteenth century, apparently in Spain or 
southern France. The treatise of Hugo on geomancy preserved in the Lauren- 
tian and studied by Meyer has a different incipit and may be another work. 
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errorem. Hac igitur ratione cogente compendium hoc certissimum 
ex his omnibus prudens adinvenit antiquitas. Denique aput uni- 
versos philosophie professores ratum arbitror et constans quicquid 
in hoc mundo conditum subsistendi vice sortitum est haut dissimile 
exemplar in superiori circulo possidere, quicquid etiam hic inferius 
motu quolibet agitatur superioris regionis motus sibi congruos imi- 
tari. Sicque manifestum est quia huiusmodi figure quas hic prose- 
qui volumus signorum pariter et lunarium mansionum formas om- 
nino sequuntur . . . Quia huiusmodi artificium antiquissimum fore 
et apud sapientum quamplurimos dignos et indignos in usu fuisse 
philosophorum antiquitas refert, ego Sanccelliensis geomantie in- 
scriptionem aggredior et tibi, mi domine tirasonensis antistes, ex 
priscorum opulentia huiusmodi munusculum adporto, aeremantia 
et piromantia quas audivi sed minime contingit reperiri postpositis, 
deinceps idromantiam tractaturus . . . Que quidem disciplina sub 
quadam existimatione potissimum manat ab antiquorum peritis- 
simis, ut iam dictum est, qua ipsi noverint ratione certis experi- 
mentis usitata. Explicit prologus. 

Arenam limpidissimam a nemine conculcatam et de profundo 
ante solis ortum assumptam. . . 


Whether Hugo ever wrote on hydromancy or succeeded in in- 
forming himself on aeromancy or pyromancy, we cannot say; but 
while searching the heavens above and the earth beneath and the 
waters under the earth, he did not disdain the humbler form of 
divination which draws its inferences from the shoulder-blades of 
animals, and we have under his name a short treatise on spatula- 
mancy which claims to go back ultimately to Greek sources :*® 


Refert Ablaudius babilonicus inter.antiquissima grecorum volu- 
mina cartam vetustissimam in qua de spatule agnitione nonnulla con- 
tinebantur precepta apud Athena[s] se invenisse. . . . Hunc igitur 
librum, cuius auctor apud caldeos Anunbarhis (?) apud grecos 
Hermes fuisse legitur, et tante antiquitatis arkana et latinum aggre- 
diar sermonem. . . . Quia igitur, mi domine antistes Michael, tuo 
munere tuaque munificentia ut me ipsum habeo, sic et philosophan- 
tium vestigii desidia et ignorantia gravatus insisto, ne ceteris com- 
pensatis istius expers inveniaris discipline, hoc tibi de spatula mitto 
preludium. ... 


“Bodleian, Ashmolean MS. 342, f. 38, headed “Tractatus de spatula” and 
referred to in the margin as “ Hugonis translatio.” The tract in MS. Canon. 
Misc. 396, ff. 106-110, mentioned by Steinschneider (Vienna SB., CXLIX, 4, p. 
37) is different, beginning, Incipiam adiutorio Dei. Steinschneider curiously fails 
to understand the meaning of spatula. 
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In medio itaque cartilaginis foramen ultra eminens repertum 
pecoris domino pacem nunciat . . 


As a result of this investigation we now have, as against the 
five previously known, seven extant translations by Hugo, not 
counting those ascribed to Drogo and Azogo, besides two others 
which have been lost or are still to be identified** and three which 
he promises but may not have completed.** None of these are 
dated, but the Centiloquium is one of his later efforts, since ten 
have been produced before it, while the Khorasmian commentary 
is evidently early, being anterior to the Pseudo-Aristotle, which 
appears to have been translated soon after he entered the service 
of Bishop Michael. It would seem that both translator and patron 
gave chief attention first to astronomy and later to astrology, but to 
draw a sharp line between these subjects would be contrary to the 
spirit of medizval, if not of Greek, learning, to which they were 
simply the pure and the applied aspects of the same subject. There 
is no evidence on Hugo’s part of initiative or power of adaptation, 
indeed he expressly disclaims the ability to elucidate these prob- 
lems from his own knowledge; he was a translator, rather than 
a compiler or popularizer. There is, at the same time, no indi- 
cation of any connection with the other translators of his age, and 
the fact that certain of the treatises at which he labored were also 
translated by John of Seville indicates that they worked indepen- 
dently. That Hugo’s versions nevertheless obtained a certain cur- 
rency is shown by the number and wide distribution of the ex- 
isting manuscripts, and the range and quantity of his work entitle 
him to a respectable place among the Spanish translators of the 
twelfth century. 

Cuartes H. HaskIns. 

Harvarp UNIVERSITY. 


“The De nativitatibus of Albumazar and of Alheacib Alcufi. Tannery has 
shown that there is no good reason for assigning to our Hugo the Practica 
Hugonis, a geometrical treatise of the twelfth century. Bibliotheca Mathematica, 
IT, 41. 

“Abu Hali, De nativitatibus; al-Kindi, Expositio Quadripertiti atque 
Almaiesti; Idromantia. 








CLASSICAL ECLOGUE AND MEDIZEVAL DEBATE 


HE medieval conflictus, or poetic debate between representa- 
tive or allegorical figures, has been the subject of occasional 
remarks by numerous scholars; and its origin as a literary type has 
been variously explained. The ease with which such forms arise 
and the extraordinary prevalence of dialogues of this kind, not only 
in Europe but in the Orient as well,’ has naturally led to the con- 
clusion that it is useless to look for an individual source for this 
mass of literature; that it should rather be regarded as the outcome 
of many tendencies, and as springing up independently in different 
countries and at various times. Some writers, on the other hand, 
have claimed for the conflictus, as it exists in western Europe in 
the Middle Ages, a more or less definite descent from classical an- 
tiquity. “Elle [l’altercation poétique] certainement appartient,” 
says M. Gaston Paris,? “aux traditions des joculatores des bas 
siécles romains.” And Moritz Haupt,*® speaking of the Judicium 
Vespae, a second or third century dispute between a cook and a 
baker, which bears a close resemblance to the typical medizval 
debate, expresses the opinion that the ancient “ streitgedicht,” as 
represented by this poem, was not without its influence on Chris- 
tian literature. A more recent opinion, based upon the existence 
of several of the conflicti in popular form, has tended to associate a 
large class of medieval debates with the various forms of folk 
dialogue ; and to make many of the poems but learned and academic 
echoes of the village green, with its flyting, its riddle contest, its 
laughing amorous dispute between youth and maiden.* 

*See H. Ethé, Uber persische Tenzone, Verhandlungen des fiinften inter- 
nationalen Orientalischen Congresses, Berlin, 1881, part II, pp. 48 ff. A most 
impressive but not always accurate bibliography of debate subjects, European and 
Oriental, is Moritz Steinschneider’s Rangstreit-Litteratur, Ein Beitrag zur ver- 
gleichenden Litteratur- und Kulturgeschichte, etc., Sitzungsberichte der Kaiser- 
lichen Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Wien, vol. 155 (1908), Abh. 4. 

*In his review of Jeanroy’s Les Origines de la poésie lyrique en France, in 
Journal des Savants, 1892, p. 152. 

* Opuscula, vol. III, p. 20. 

“In spite of the statement quoted above, Paris finds traces of association 
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Obviously the theories thus briefly outlined cannot each be 
wholly right. Taken in a restricted sense, however, they are not 
necessarily contradictory. Looking at the whole body of medizval 
contention dialogue in prose and verse, even of an allegorical type, 
no one would think of assigning to it a single definite origin. It 
owes its popularity in general to the two strong medizval tenden- 
cies of allegory and disputation, and it is derived from the widest 
variety of sources: from the amatory discussions and verse contests 
of the poets of southern France, from the controversial and didac- 
tic dialogues of early Christian times, from philosophical dialogue, 
from classical and Christian allegory, from the flytings and riddle 
contests of the folk. Within this general class of literature, how- 
ever, there may be distinguished a smaller but still extensive group 
of poetic contests, marked by certain common characteristics and 
clearly belonging to a single literary tradition. To these pieces the 
term conflictus is best restricted, and for the literary type which 
they represent we may with confidence assume a fairly definite 
origin, bearing in mind the fact that the significant element in the 
conflictus, regarded as a literary species, is not the contrasts which 
are the bases of individual poems, but the form in which these 
contrasts are embodied. The materials of the allegorical debate 
exist everywhere; in the literature and thought of the Middle Ages 
they were particularly common. The eternal war of the virtues 
and the vices, the old altercation of synagogue and church, the 
divine controversy of the daughters of God, with a thousand rival- 
ries, enmities, and contrasts in daily life—all these besieged the 
mind of the poet, particularly the learned poet, and readily sub- 
mitted to treatment according to a conventional mode. It is im- 
with the popular celebration of the renouveau in several of the non-lyric debates ; 
op. cit., pp. 156-8. Cf. also the remark of Professor Allen, below, p. 28; and 
Professor F. B. Gummere, Beginnings of Poetry, p. 307: “ These flytings [%. e., 
those of the summer and winter type] came to be extraordinarily popular, and 
it is hard to draw a line between the volkspoesie and the volkstimliche; learned 
allegory, which was early on the ground, has the mark of Cain upon it and can- 
not be missed. Probably Béckel is right in looking on the winter and summer 
songs as originally communal, with those dialogues between soul and body, 
which one finds in nearly every literature of Europe, as a learned and allegorical 
imitation; a combination of the two kinds is not unusual. So one passes to 


all manner of debates,—riches and poverty, wine and water, peasant and noble, 
priest and knight, down to Burns’s Twa Dogs.” 
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perative, therefore, in studying the genesis of the conflictus to de- 
termine the influence or influences which crystallized the varied 
medizval tendencies toward literature of this sort into the compar- 
atively rigid form assumed by these poems in the Latin poetry of 
the twelfth century and later. 

The assertion that the medizval conflictus was a heritage from 
antiquity rests upon the most unsubstantial foundation. That the 
subject matter of many of the debates and that certain literary 
influences, which were of importance in the development of the 
type, did descend from the classics is undeniable. It is one of 
these influences, indeed, which is the main theme of the present 
study. But that an extensive body of dialogue literature, corre- 
sponding closely to the medizval debate, existed in either Greek or 
‘Latin, and constituted the starting point of the medizval tradition 
«has yet to be shown.® In one of Ovid’s elegies® the old idea of the 
choice of Hercules, the contest between two ways of life, takes 
a form which is not unlike that of the conflictus; and the Judicium 
Vespae,’ already referred to, bears a still closer resemblance to the 
medizval debate. But these two works stand practically alone, 
and I can discover no trace of the influence of either. The possi- 
bility that dialogues of this character formed part of the reper- 
toire of the joculatores and were thus handed on to, Carolingian 
times, must be referred to the highly mysterious history of the 
Roman mime. We know little of the Latin minstrels of the dark 
ages, and it is more than doubtful, in spite of Reich, if any literary 
tradition came down unbroken through. their hands. 

Of the relation of the medizval allegorical debate to popular 
dialogue forms I shall have something to say in the course of this 
essay. I do not pretend to dispute the established thesis that the 
French lyric débats go back to and are a courtly modification of 
the different varieties of chants de danse; nor should I hesitate 


° For a survey of allegorical contention literature in antiquity see Otto Hense, 
Die Synkrisis in der antiken Litteratur, Protekorats-Program, Freiburg, 1803; 
and an unpublished Radcliffe dissertation by Miss Margaret C. Waites, entitled 
De Disputationibus inter Allegoricas Personas habitis, etc. 

* Amores, Bk. III, El. 1. 

"Riese, Anthologia Latina, vol. I, no. 199. 

*See Jeanroy, Les Origines de la Poésie Lyrique en France, cap. II, “Le 
Débat.” 
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to count the folk debate, taking the term in its broadest sense, as 

one of the forms which contributed to the tradition of the conflic- 

tus. Occasionally evident in the Latin poems of the twelfth and 

thirteenth centuries, such influences become increasingly important 

in the vernacular debates which continue and popularize the Latin 

tradition. What I do deny is that the process of development was 

the reverse of what I have suggested, viz., that the Latin poems 

were themselves preceded by similar dialogues in the vernacular, or 

that the vernacular debates sprang up in the main independently 

of the Latin out of the native soil of popular tradition. With the 

latter proposition I shall not much concern myself here. The exis- 

tence of a continuous tradition from the Latin poems of the twelfth* 
and thirteenth centuries into the various national literatures is - 
obvious, and this is enough for my present purpose. With the con- 

clusion that the Latin debates themselves rest upon a broad founda- 

tion of popular dialogue I shall take issue, endeavoring to show 

that the type to which these poems belong was developed in the 

main under literary and academic influences. 

The earliest clear examples of the conflictus type in medizval 
literature are to be found in a little group of poems belonging to 
the general period of the Carolingian Renaissance, and bearing 
such marked resemblances to each other and to later poems of this 
class as to make it almost inevitable to consider them as the definite 
starting point of the tradition. A careful examination of these 
poems in their relation to the literary influences of their time will, I 
believe, make clear the fact that they owe little to popular dialogue 
models, and that the chief determining factor in their development 
was the classical eclogue.® 

Before taking up these poems in detail it will be well to consider 
for a moment the debate elements inherent in the eclogue form, 

® The existence of an important relation between the eclogue and the debate 
has long been recognized. It was first affirmed, I think, by Adolf Ebert (Allge- 
meine Geschichte der lateinischen Litteratur des Mittelalters im Abendlande, 
Leipzig, 1880, vol. II, p. 69), following a suggestion made by Ludwig Uhland in 
his essay on the folk drama of the seasons (Schriften sur Geschichte der Dich- 
tung und Sage, vol. III, pp. 17 ff.). The subject has recently been further de- 
veloped by Professor E. K. Rand of Harvard University, to whose kind encour- 


agement and generous help I am very deeply indebted. So far as I know no 
special investigation has ever been published. 
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and to glance at some later pastorals which show how easily the 
shepherd dialogue became debate in the medizval sense. 

The original theme of the pastoral is a contest between shep- 
herds for the prize of rustic song; but the question of who is the 
better singer naturally resolves itself into the question of who can 
give the better reasons. The amcebean as employed by Theocritus, 
Virgil, and Calpurnius is essentially a contest of wit,—in the broad- 
est sense of the term, a debate. It differs from the medizval 
debate in general, as represented, for example, by the Provencal 
tenso, in that the dispute does not concern a single issue, but is con- 
stantly shifting from one thing to another. But the fact that the 
argument is largely personal brings the amoebean still nearer to the 
particular type of debate we are discussing, in which the characters 
are themselves the embodiment of the question at issue. In so far 
as the shepherds are not giving exhibitions of their art, but match- 
ing their own persons, qualities, possessions, etc., they are using 
the method of the medizval allegorical debate. The difference is 
that the shepherds are individuals and the material of their dispute 
personalities, whereas the figures in the debates represent general 
ideas. Now when the pastoral ceases to be of interest for its own 
sake,—when the purely artistic motive is given over for panegyric 
or didacticism, it is natural that the shepherd interlocutors should 
often come to be representatives of different points of view or of 
contrasting lots in life. In the classical amoebean this is not often 
the case, although one singer may for the moment be the defender 
of winter, the other of summer, or there may exist a character 
contrast as in Virgil VII, where the modesty and good taste of one 
singer is opposed to the conceit and extravagance of the other. 
Where the dialogue is informal there is more likely to be an ex- 
plicit contrast. Thus in Virgil I Tityrus and Meliboeus are typ- 
ical instances, the one of a contented freedman, whose holdings 
have been confirmed by Augustus, the other of a shepherd who has 
lost his farm. 

In the pastoral of later times the tendency to make the charac- 
ters embodiments of opposing ideas or principles is very marked. 
The eclogues of Boccaccio and Petrarch,!° who wrote in the main 


* Cf. especially Boccaccio VII, Carmina Illustrium Poetarum Italorum, vol. 
II, pp. 257 ff.; and Petrarch I, VII, Francisci Petrarchae Poemata Minora, vol. I. 
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independently of the medizval pastoral tradition, and of their Eng- 
lish successor, Edmund Spenser, show a clear consciousness on 
the part of their authors of the debate idea. The seventh “ Aég- 
logue” of the Shepheardes Calender, for example, embodies a con- 
trast between two types of ecclesiastical pastors. Thomalin is a 
denizen of the valley, Morrell of the heights; the two argue the 
relative merits of their different positions and ambitions, the 
eclogue being made, as we are told by the commentator, E.K., 
“in honor and commendation of good shepheardes, and to the 
shame of proude and ambitious pastours; such as Morrell is here 
imagined to be.’*4 A striking example of the use of debate ma- 
terial in a formal amcebean contest is to be found in a Latin 
eclogue'* by Nicolaus Parthenius Giannettasius, a Neapolitan 
Jesuit of the time of Leopold If. The poem is pure pastoral, closely 
modeled on Virgil and full of borrowed phrases. Amilcon, the 
fisherman, comes upon Tityrus, the shepherd, piping contentedly in 
the shade. The latter declares that the life of the fisher has no 
such joys as these. The other promptly replies, and the contest 
begins. 
“Versibus hinc ambo incipiunt certare vicissim: 
Tityrus et sylvas laudabat, littora Amilcon.” 


The single theme of the delights of land against the joys of the 
sea, in the varying seasons, is carried through the poem; in every 
other respect the dialogue conforms exactly to the form and spirit 
of the Virgilian amcebean. The presence of the debate element in 
this eclogue and in the others mentioned above, is, perhaps partly 
to be explained by their authors’ familiarity with the medizval de- 
bate itself, though Parthenius apparently derives his material from 
the Greek rhetoricians.1* In any case the poems serve to show 
how easily the pastoral dialogue might be adapted to the subject 
matter of the debate. 

“Cf. also Aeglogues II and V. 

* Carmina Illustrium Poctarum Italorum, vol. II, pp. 315 ff. 

* The title of the poem, “ Epaeneteria,” clearly suggests the éralvn, of the 
rhetoricians. ¢ralvo., yoyo, and ovyxploas of sea and land are among the com- 
monest of rhetorical themes. Cf. Waltz, Rhetorici Graeci, I, 365; this “syn- 


krisis,” curiously enough, was written by the rhetorician, Nikolaus. See also 
Alciphron, Epist., I, 3 and 4, II, 4 and 13; and Moschus, Jdyl V. 
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That the Carolingian writers should have made a similar use 
of the old bucolic form seems the more natural when we take 
account of the conception of the eclogue prevalent throughout this 
period. The eager desire of the court of Charles to revive the 
literary tradition of the Augustan age had led to a renaissance of 
the Virgilian pastoral, but there was little in the spirit of time to 
make the pastoral idea sought for its own sake. The dialogue 
form and the panegyric trend of the Virgilian pastoral were ele- 
ments for which the Carolingian writers could find use, and they 
preserved and strengthened them. But the pastoral setting is with 
them a mere formality, without intrinsic interest and tending to 
disappear. The speakers are prone to enter upon disquisitions and 
forget that they are shepherds. The conventional imagery tends 
to fall away from the dialogue and leave the latter to go its own 
way, as a vehicle for the expression of any new ideas to which 
it may seem adapted.** 

In this transfer of interest from the setting of the pastoral 
dialogue to its content, the debate elements of the Virgilian eclogue 
are, as might be expected, greatly emphasized. In the Ecloga 
of Naso,’® vaguely modeled on Virgil I, a “ Puer” and a “ Senex” 
(they have pastoral names as well) contend in lengthy harangues. 
The youth felicitates the old man on his happy condition under the 
royal favor as contrasted with his own wretchedness without it, and 
declares that he will seek patronage with his songs. The other is 
inclined at first to oppose the idea, but the boy convinces him that 
he will succeed, and the two engage.in a duo of praise. More 
significant is the eclogue of Paschasius Radbertus,’* for here the 
singers, Galatea and Fillis, are avowedly allegorical, the one repre- 
senting New Corvey, a monastery founded by Adalhard, and the 
other, the parent institution, over which he was abbot. The two 
lament alternately the death of Adalhard, in a kind of rivalry of 
grief, which is further suggestive of the debate. 


“Non me tu lacrimis vinces aut fletibus umquam, 
Non cantus resonare leves non pandere vota.” 
* See below. 
* Nasonis Ecloga; Monumenta Germaniae Historica, Poetae Latini, vol. I, 
pp. 385 ff. 
* Op. cit., vol. III, p. 45 ff. 


i i ad 
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The contrast between the old and new foundations is occasionally 
brought out. 

I pass now to a consideration of the Carolingian poems, re- 
ferred to above, in which the debate element is not incidental but 
explicit, whether obviously imported into the eclogue amcebean and 
retaining the pastoral setting, or existing independently of the pas- 
toral imagery but, as I hope to show, not the less dependent on 
the eclogue for its dialogue framework. Among these Carolingian 
poems the one which lends the strongest support to the theory of 
a popular origin for the literary debate is the Conflictus Veris et 
Hiemis..* This dialogue has been ascribed with some show of 
probability to Alcuin, and most authorities are agreed that the piece 
is a product of the literary activity of the little circle of Latin poets 
who were attached to the court and palace school of Charles the 
Great.1® If so, it is the earliest example in medizval literature of 
a formal dispute in verse between allegorical figures who are them- 
selves embodiments of the principles at issue. 

The poem opens with a modification of the conventional narra- 
tive introduction of the eclogue. The shepherds have come down 
from the hills with their flocks to sing the praises of the cuckoo. 
Spring was there and Winter, and between these two there arose 
a great contest. 


“ His certamen erat cuculi de carmine grande.” 


Without more ceremony Spring begins “in threefold verses,” prais- 
ing the most welcome of the birds and bidding him come soon. 
Winter answers scoldingly, with reproaches for the cuckoo, bringer 
of hunger, labor and strife, disturber of land and sea with his harsh 
note. At length the quarrel becomes more personal, Spring turn- 
ing against Winter and upbraiding him for indolence, and the 
latter boasting of his wealth and comforts. At last the old repro- 
bate is put to shame. _ Palaemon, the judge, and the whole throng 
of shepherds clamor their assent to the words of Spring and hail 
the cuckoo with one accord. 

The pastoral connections of this poem are obvious at first 

“Ed. Diimmler; Monumenta Germaniae Historica, Poetae Latini, vol. I, p. 
270 ff. 


*See Haupt’s Zeitschrift, vol. XXII, p. 332 ff., and XXIII, 67 ff. Winter- 
feld assigns the poem to the omnipresent mime. Herrig’s Archiv, vol. CXIV, p. 67. 
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glance. What is really significant, however, in the present discus- 
sion, is the fact that it is not so much the pastoral imagery of which 
the author of the Conflictus makes use, as the external form and 
framework of the eclogue. The model is such a poem as Virgil’s 
seventh eclogue,’® opening, like the Conflictus, with a narrative 
introduction, passing quickly to the song contest, and ending with 
more narrative, in which judgment is pronounced and the winner 
duly praised. In length the Conflictus comes close to the average 
for the Virgilian eclogue. To the contest itself the technical term 
(“certamen”), used in the Bucolics of the formal amcebean,” is 
applied ; and the rules of the game are followed with precision, the 
contestants carrying on their argument in alternate stanzas of three 
lines each. The verses themselves are frequently reminiscent of 
the classical pastoral.** 

From this discussion it will be clear that the Conflictus follows 
the eclogue in everything but the characters of the dialogue and the 
nature of their contest. In view of the freedom with which, as we 
have seen, the Carolingians used the eclogue form as a mould for 
the expression of new ideas, such a change is not surprising. The 
question which now presents itself, concerning the source of this 
new material, raises at once the issue of the popular origin of the 
debate; for practically every scholar who has mentioned this con- 
flictus since Grimm and Uhland,?? has referred it without hesita- 
tion to the Teutonic folk drama of the renouveau, in which figures 
representing spring and winter meet and chide each other, until at 
length they fall to blows and Winter is driven out of the room or 
forced to acknowledge the supremacy of Spring. 

Against this theory, as applying to the Conflictus Veris et 
Hiemis, I have little to urge. The traces of northern influence in 
the poem,—particularly the rdle played by the cuckoo,?*—are 

* Cf. also Eclogue III, where Palaemon is the judge. 

*Cf. Virgil, Bucolics, Ec. VII, v. 16. “Et certamen erat, Corydon cum 
Thyrside, magnum.” 

**In addition to the line just quoted, compare with the close of the Con- 
flictus—“ Tunc respondit ovans,” etc.—Ec. V, v. 19 and IX, v. 66; and with the 
opening lines Calpurnius, Ec. II. 

*The latest is Professor Philip Schuyler Allen, Modern Philology, vol. 
VIII, no. I, p. 27. See below, p. 29. 


*See Grimm, Teutonic Mythology, Translated from the Fourth Edition by 
J. S. Stallybrass, p. 640 ff.; and Uhland, loc. cit. 
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unmistakable, and the resemblances between the dialogue and the 
modern versions of the folk drama,—the introduction into the 
Latin debate, for example, of the question of which is master and 
which is man,—are certainly striking. Still I believe that the 
certainty of such popular influence is not quite so great as has 
been made out. We know that the personification of the seasons 
and at least the conception of their great conflict, together with 
some ceremonies representing the death of the old year and the 
coming of spring, are deep rooted in Teutonic tradition ;** that a 
mitnic contest between the two formed a part of these ceremonies 
in very remote times seems highly probable. The folk drama as 
we now have it, cannot, on the other hand, he traced beyond the 
16th century ;** and it may owe much of its present form to the 
learned debate. Furthermore there is nothing in the Conflictus 
Veris et Hiemis which cannot be explained by purely classical and 
rhetorical traditions, touched here and there by popular mythology. 
The contrast and war of the two seasons and the glorious victory 
of spring is a universal idea. It appears, for example, in a Greek 
fable,?* to which one might attribute an importance in connection 
with the present poem, if there were any evidence that the piece 
was ever translated into Latin. The praise of summer and the 
blame of winter were common themes with the rhetoricians. And 
finally the contrast appears, fleetingly, in one of the Virgilian amce- 
bean contests, in a passage which is echoed in the Conflictus. 
Corydon prays for the protection of his flocks against the heat of 
summer, and Thyrsis replies with a defiance against winter, as 
follows: 
“Hic focus et taedae pingues, hic plurimus ignis 
Semper, et assidua postes fuligine nigri. 

*See the passages from the German poets quoted by Grimm, also the fol- 

lowing from the English Bestiary: 


“Til it cumeth the time 
That storm stireth al the se, 
Thanne sumer and winter winnen.” 
The Latin has simply “Si sit tempestas, vel vadit estas.” 

* A version of the “Streit,” given by Uhland (Volkslieder, No. 8) from a 
print of 1580, shows marked verbal resemblances to the modern version. The 
drama itself (apparently pantomime) is mentioned in Sebastian Franc’s Welt- 
buch (1542), quoted by Uhland, III, 18. 

* xemGv nal fap ed. Halm, no. 414. 
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Hic tantum Boreae curamus frigora quantum 
Aut numerum lupus aut torrentia fulmina ripas.”?" 


Hiems, in the Conflictus, uses the same motive: 


“ Sunt mihi divitiae, sunt et convivia laeta, 
Est requies dulcis, calidus est ignis in aede.” 


To personify the seasons was no less natural than to contrast them, 
and one need look no further than the classics for a precedent. It 
is, indeed, to a passage in Ovid?* that the author of the Conflictus 
seems to have gone for the literary attributes, at least, of the two 
figures of his dialogue. 

With this abundance of literary precedent in the writings with 
which the author of the Conflictus was most familiar, it would 
seem unnecessary to go to the hypothetical folk drama in order to 
explain the poem. I am prepared, however, to admit the possibility, 
even the strong probability (for all argument aside, the impres- 
sion lingers with one on repeated reading of the piece), that 
the author of the Conflictus derived his fundamental conception 
from popular sources, the actual origin of the material in any par- 
ticular poem being, as I have already suggested, of small account 
in the development of the form. If the idea was suggested by the 
folk drama, the process of putting the eternal opposition into de- 
bate form was already partly accomplished. But even so, the poem 
can owe few of its literary features to a popular source. Narra- 
tive introduction and conclusion the folk drama cannot have had. 
The presence of an official judge is not more likely to have been 
a popular feature. As for the substance of the debate, one motive, 
as we have seen, is clearly derived from Virgil; and the rest 
smacks more of the schoolroom than of the field. Even the argu- 
ment about overlordship is developed with a subtlety which removes 


* Eclogue VII, vv. 49 ff. 
* Metamorphoses II, vv. 25 ff.: 


“Verque novum stabat cinctum florente corona, 
Et glacialis Hiems canos hirsuta capillos.” 
Cf. Conflictus, vv. 6, 7: 


“Ver quoque florigeri succinctus stemmate venit 
Frigida venit Hiems, rigidis hirsuta capillis.” 
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it far from popular speech into the atmosphere of medizval dialec- 
tic. It seems to me exceedingly unlikely that the author of the 
Conflictus knew the folk debate otherwise than as a mimic combat, 
or that he derived from the springtime festival anything more than 
the suggestion of substituting Summer and Winter for the con- 
ventional shepherds of the amcebean contest, and the idea of the 
shepherds congregating from the hills to hail the cuckoo, first mes- 
senger of Spring. The form in which this conception was 
embodied, and the manner in which it was developed,—the very 
idea of giving it literary form at all,— were due to the classical 
eclogue. 

If the Conflictus Veris et Hiemis stood alone at the beginning 
of the medizval debate tradition, or if the other debate poems of 
the period immediately under discussion showed equal evidence of 
popular connections, the importance of the folk dialogue and drama 
in the development of the type could by no means be denied. This, 
however, is not the case. There are but few poems in the entire 
corpus of Latin debates which readily connect themselves with 
popular material; and the examples of the type which immediately 
follow the Conflictus can be shown, I think, in every case to be 
purely academic in their elements. In the poem most nearly con- 
temporary with the Conflictus and to which I now turn,* the 
debate is introduced in the course of a long panegyric; it forms, 
however, a practically independent unit and may be so considered. 
The piece is an address to King Pippin by Ermoldus Nigellus, then 
an exile, designed to gain the intercession of Pippin with the Em- 
peror, Lewis, for his recall. Its date is fixed between 824, when 
Ermoldus was still in favor with Lewis, and 830, about the time 
of his return.*4 The poet addresses his Muse, in elegiacs, bidding 

*” Spring: Who would heap up wealth for thee, lazy Winter, or gather thy 
treasure, if Spring and Summer did not work before thee? 

Winter: Quite true; and since they work for me they are my very servants, 
subject to my rule. I am their master and they toil for me. 

Spring: Thou art no master, but a poor and miserable beggar; thou couldst 
not so much as find food for thyself if the cuckoo did not come and lend 
thee alms. 

"Carmen Nigelli Ermoldi Exulis in Laudem Gloriosissimi Pippini Regis. 
Poetae Latini, vol. II, pp. 79 ff. 


“See Diimmler, op. cit., pp. 1-3; and Wattenbach, Deutschlands Geschichts- 
quellen, 7th ed., vol. I, p. 288. My attention was first called to this important 
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her go quickly to the king with his greetings. The king will ask 
where the exile now is; and Thalia must reply with a description 
of Alsace, introducing, episodically, a dispute between the Rhine 
and the Vosges. The poet rehearses the words she is to use. 


“'Wasace, das silvas, Rhenus opimat humum. 
Experiere libet iam nunc quid possit uterque, 
Quis popolo tribuat fertiliora suo.” 


Without further introduction the dispute begins. The Rhine pro- 
claims his usefulness as a highway of commerce and for fishing, 
while the wretched Vosges produces nothing better than firewood. 
Vosges, in reply, boasts that palaces and churches are made from 
his wood. Kings come to hunt in his valleys. The stricken deer 
flees to his springs to drink. And as for commerce, Rhine owes 
all that it has to the products of his fields. To this last argument 
Rhine replies with clever sophistry, and not without a fling at Alsa- 
cian habits. If the country used all its wine at home, its people 
would all lie drenched with it in the fields! His commerce brings 
wealth and comfort to citizen and foreigner alike. He clothes his 
people with garments of varied hues; for the wooden roofs of his 
rival he can boast golden sands; for the cut oak timber, lucid gems: 
And so the argument goes on. At last Thalia (or the poet, for the 
last lines of the debate are somewhat blind) puts an end to the con- 
test by awarding equal honors: 


“ Parcite carminibus, sint vobis munera vestra.” 


The poem concludes with more description, much humble flattery, 
and an imaginary reply from the king himself. 

This debate, it will be observed at once, differs from the Con- 
flictus in being without the pastoral setting; the dialogue, too, does 
not consist of the quick sharp alternation of speeches like the amee- 
bean, but of extended arguments of irregular length, reflecting the 
dialectic of the schools. Notwithstanding these differences, how- 
ever, it seems clear that Ermoldus, like the author of the Conflictus, 
associated his debate with the shepherd contests of the classical 
eclogue, and was consciously under the influence of the pastoral 


poem by Mr. H. E. Hillebrand, in an unpublished dissertation on the pastoral in 
the age of Charlemagne. 
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dialogue. The formula with which the dispute is introduced is 
obviously borrowed from Virgil ;*? while the conclusion of the con- 
test is modeled on that of the typical amcebean. The Muse refuses 
to pronounce judgment between the rivals and praises both, her 
words being again adapted from the Bucolics.** 

For the subject matter of this debate the Latin verse familiar to 
Ermoldus affords abundant precedent. One is naturally reminded 
first of all of Ausonius’s famous poem in praise of the Moselle. 
More significant, however, as including a comparison of two neigh- 
boring rivers, the one tributary to the other, is a work by Venan- 
tius Fortunatus,** an author with whom Ermoldus was perfectly 
familiar, as is shown by frequent echoes in the poem we are discuss- 
ing. It is quite possible that the opening lines of Fortunatus’s 
elegy suggested to Ermoldus the idea of a rivalry between the 
Rhine and the Vosges. 


“Laus tibi forte minor fuerat, generosa Garonna, 
Si non exiguas alter haberet aquas: 
Lubricat hic quoniam tenuato Egircius haustu, 
Praefert divitias paupere fonte tuas. 
Denique dissimilem si conparet ullus utrunque, 
Hic ubi fit rivus, tu puto Nilus eris. 
Te famulans intrat, sed hunc tua regna refrenant: 
Gallicus Eufrates tu fluis, iste latet. 
Nam quantum Oceanum tumidis tu cursibus auges, 
Iste tuas tantum crescere praestat aquas.” 


The rest of the poem describes the Gers in time of drought and 
flood, and the comparison with the Garonne is carried no further. 
The language of the passage quoted strongly suggests the idea of 
a rivalry between the two rivers; and the description which fol- 
lows of the destructive effects of the Gers when it overflows its 
* Eclogue III, v. 29: 
“Vis ergo inter nos quid possit uterque vicissim 
Experiamur.” 
* Eclogue VIII, v. 109: 
“ Parcite, ab urbe venit, iam parcite carmina Daphnis.” 


* De Egircio Flumine, Fortunati Opera, Lib. I, Carm. xxi; Monumenta 
Germaniae Historica, Auctores Antiquissimi, vol. IV (2). 
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banks, reminds us of the answer made by the Vosges to the boast 
of the Rhine that the people wait for his rising as the inhabitants 
of Egypt do for that of the Nile.*° The characteristic feature of 
Ermoldus’s poem, viz., the fiction of an actual dispute, may pos- 
sibly owe its existence to the Conflictus Veris et Hiemis or to some 
other debate poem now lost. On the other hand it may have 
occurred to the poet independently of any other composition of the 
kind. The fact that the poem as a whole employs the fiction so 
common with the Carolingians of a dialogue between the poet 
and his Muse,®® made it easier to bring in an incidental discussion 
between two allegorical figures. The personification of the rivers 
was already present in Fortunatus’s poem. But whether the con- 
ception of the poem was original or derived, two things are clear: 
first, that the piece belongs in every way to the rhetorical and 
panegyric literature with which it is surrounded, and contains noth- 
ing which can be called popular; and secondly, ‘hat its author 
thought of this dialogue as akin to the shepherd contests of the 
eclogue and looked to the Bucolics as his classical original. 

In so doing he was, as has already been suggested, but follow- 
ing the custom of the Latin writers of his time, with whom the 
classical eclogue often served as a model for poems from which the 
pastoral setting had been entirely discarded. We have two ex- 
cellent illustrations of this in Walafrid Strabo’s De Imagine 
Tetrici** and in the so-called Saxo’s romance of Apollonius of 
Tyre,°® both of which clearly employ the eclogue method, though 
they have nothing pastoral either in setting or content. In the 
first poem Strabo urges Scintilla to take advantage of the present 
springtime and instruct him. The latter, after some demur, agrees. 
The dialogue fiction is kept up throughout the piece, although 
Strabo’s part is limited to a few questions. In the other piece, 
which apparently is influenced in its method by the first, Strabo 
and Saxo, after the usual pastoral preliminaries of friendly exhor- 

* The Vosges bids the Rhein keep his pestilent waters to himself; for in 
attempting to irrigate he only drowns. 

* Ermoldus’s model appears to have been the poem sent by Theodulfus in 
his exile to Moduinus. Poetae Latini, vol. I, p. 563. The poet sends his Muse 
and instructs her what to say. 


* Poetae Latini, vol. II, pp. 370 ff. 
* Poetae Latini, V, p. 486. 
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tation, begin to sing alternately of the deeds of Apollonius. A 
slighter and more uncertain trace of eclogue influence is furnished 
by the much discussed bit of dialogue in which the dramatist Ter- 
ence is mocked and made to defend his art by a “ delusor.”*® 
There is in the fragment a suggestion of the universal contrast 
between youth and age, between modernity and antiquity, which 
reminds us of the debate. The tradition to which the piece be- 
longs is dramatic; still, the grouping of the lines into a kind of 
stanza suggests the eclogue in which “jurgia” of the kind were 
not uncommon,* and the use of one familiar Virgilian motive in 
Terence’s reply,* illustrates again the Carolingian tendency to 
associate verse dialogue, especially when it is of a contentious 
nature, with the pastoral. 
(To be continued) 
James Hotty HANForD 


Simmons COLLEGE 


” Terentius atque Delusor, printed by Winterfeld in his edition of Hroths- 
vita, Proemium, XX ff.; discussed as a mime by the same author in Herrig’s 
Archiv, CXIV, 68, and by Professor Allen in Modern Philology, vol. V, p. 160, 
and vol. VIII, p. 47. The significance of the piece in its relation to the debate 
and the pastoral was pointed out to me by Professor Rand. 


“Cf. Virgil, Ec. III; and Calpurnius. 


““©O iuvenis, tumidae nimium ne crede iuventae 
Saepe superba cadunt, et humillima saepe resurgunt.” 
Cf. Virgil, Ec. II, 17. 











THE SYMBOLISM OF PETRARCH’S CANZONE TO THE 
VIRGIN: A COMPARATIVE STUDY 


T has, so far as the writer knows, never been pointed out that 
Petrarch’s magnificent invocation to the Virgin,’ in the high 
and solemn beauty of which the mystic and essentially mediaeval 
side of the poet’s complex nature finds eloquent expression, con- 
tains the same symbolism as that on which the early Christian 
hymnists based their morning hymns ;? which forms the nucleus of 
the tenth century bilingual alba discovered by Johann Schmidt in 
the Vatican Library in 1881 ;* and which was utilized by Folquet 
de Marselha* (if the attribution be reliable®) and his successors in 
this field, as a nucleus for the production of the psychologically in- 
teresting, and, to certain temperaments, aesthetically pleasing reli- 
gious albas of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries in Provence. 
This important fact, if it can be demonstrated, is a striking instance 
of what, for the dawn genre in general, may be stated as a species 
of universal law, by the operation of which the development of this 
form seems to have been largely conditioned. I refer to the attract- 
ive power which this theme, in all its aspects, has exerted, at differ- 
ent times and in different places, over minds of great and even 
transcendent poetic talent, in virtue of which there has formed 
around the motif a body of poetry which, both qualitatively and 
quantitatively, is altogether remarkable. 

*Le Rime di Francesco Petrarca ... commentate da Giosué Carducci e Seve- 
rino Ferrari, Firenze, 1899, pp. 512-521. 

* For a tabulation of the apposite pieces, see p. 3. 

*Cf. Zeitschrift fiir deutsches Altertum, vol. XII, pp. 333-341: especially 
P. 337. 

*See note 10. 

*Cf. Pratsch, Biographie des Tr. Folquet von Marseille, Berlin, 1878, pp. 
39-40, where the attribution to Folquet de Marselha is denied: R. Zenker, Zu 
Folquet von Romans und Folquet von Marseille, in Zeitschrift fiir romanische 
Philologie, vol. XXI, p. 335 ff. Only three mss. contain the alba: C attributes 
it to Folquet de Marselha; R to Folquet de Romans; F to Folquet, without fur- 
their specification. Crescini, in his Manualetto Provenzale (2d improved edition), 


Verona-Padova, 1905, does not admit the necessity of rejecting the attribution 
to Folquet de Marselha. 
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It is at least a curious coincidence that beside the unique associa- 
tion of great names citable for the genre in general, may stand, 
each representative of a special phase, the names of three such 
creative geniuses as Petrarch, Shakespeare, and Richard Wagner. 
That Shakespeare used the motif, and in a form which Gaston Paris 
believed to be more primitive than that of the extant popular French 
manifestations,® is now well known; and the dawn-scene of Wag- 
ner’s Tristan und Isolde, as a revival of the courtly mediaeval theme, 
is of course celebrated.‘ That Petrarch, however, may claim the 
distinction of having crystallised, in a poetic production of con- 
summate creative artistry, the religious symbolism which forms the 
basis both of the Latin hymnology of the early Christian centuries 
and of the religious albas of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, 
has, apparently, never been observed. 

Petrarch’s canzone to the Virgin, to be specific, seems to me to 
represent, from the aspect at least of genius, the culminating point 
in the long and complex development of the religious symbol. 

I cannot enter here into the question of origins. Of this whole 
subject of religious symbolism, as contained in the Latin hymnists 
of the early centuries ;* in the tenth century bilingual piece ;* in 
the five extant albas of specific religious intention;’® in a short 
piece, perhaps fragmentary, in French, which has been supposed to 
represent the first strophe of a lost Crusade song; in the Reis 

* Cf. Journal des Savants, 1802, p. 163. 

* Wagner, influenced, as Roethe, not very convincingly, surmises (in the 
Zeitschrift fiir deutsches Altertum, vol. XXXIV, N. F. 22= Anszeiger fiir deut- 
sches Altertum, vol. XVI, 1890, pp. 75-97. See especially p. 80), by the later 
tagelied production of Oswald von Wolkenstein, and certainly by the tagelied 
tradition represented by the Middle High German poets of renown (with whom 
Gottfried von Strassburg may, as a possibility, be included) has, if I am not mis- 
taken, seen, above all, in his adaptation of the theme to his Tristan und Isolde, 
the dawn-symbolism which, undoubtedly, attracted many of his predecessors. 
The evocational effectiveness of that dramatic scene, with its insistent leit-motif, 
needs no description here; but I am far from certain that the connection of the 


symbolism referred to, with the mediaeval German tradition, has always been, 
by scholars, correctly gauged. 

* Cf. in general, Ebert, Allgemeine Geschichte der Litteratur des Mittelalters; 
erster Band: Leipzig, 1874, p. 165 ff., 171 ff. 

* Cf. note 3. 

* Bartsch, Grundriss, p. 131, no. 26; p. 171, no. 342, 1; p. 141, no. 206, 1; p. 
II4, NO. 71, 2; p. 153, no. 248, 7o. 

“Bartsch, Chrest. fr., columns 243-246. 
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glorios of Guiraut de Borneil ;!? in the clearly fusional piece of the 
later Raimon de las Salas, the Deus aidatz, which may, at least in 
part, be an imitation of Guiraut;!* in sporadic instances in Ger- 
many between the thirteenth and fifteenth centuries, and in rich 
development thereafter,“*—I have made a special investigation 
which has led me far, presenting, as it does, many complex prob- 
lems of influences and inter-relations peculiarly delicate in nature 
and recalcitrant to all attempt at off-hand and obvious solution. 
I may state here, however, my strong belief that the view which 
holds to the dependence of the profane upon the religious alba, 
expounded somewhat vaguely by Wilhelm Scherer*® and more 
definitely by Gustav Roethe,’® is quite erroneous. The courtly 
manifestation of the alba must, it seems to me clear, be at least in 
essence dissociated from the religious form, which harks back to a 
tradition of great antiquity. One of the latest investigators of the 
theme, Mr. Georg Schlaeger,’* who also holds this view, goes, in 
my opinion, altogether too far in his peremptory denial of all inter- 
relation: it would, it seems to me, be impossible for two such mani- 
festations of the theme to co-exist under similar circumstances, and 
retain at the same time entire independence; tho each had its own 
tradition and its own laws, and was, at least originally, independent 
of the other, secondary influence of greater or less degree was in- 
evitable, as seen, e. g., in the alba of Guiraut de Borneil, in that of 
Raimon de las Salas, and in the clear religious ‘ parodies’ (in the 
Greek sense) of the fifteenth and sixteenth, perhaps, also, of the 
preceding centuries in Germany. 

Starting in the ancient dualism of light and darkness, as typi- 
fying moral antitheses ;'* perpetuated in this symbolic application 

* Bartsch, Grundriss, p. 150, no. 64. 

* Bartsch, Grundriss, p. 188, no. 409, 2. 

* Cf. in generai, for the German religious development, Bartsch, in Album 
des litterarischen Vereins in Niirnberg—=Gesammelte Vortrige und Aufsatze, 
Freiburg, 1883, pp. 250-317; W. de Gruyter, Das deutsche Tagelied, Leipzig, 1887. 

* Cf. Deutsche Studien, 11, = Sitzungsberichte der kiniglichen Akademie der 
Wissenschaften, vol. LXXVII, Wien, 1874, pp. 437-516; see especially p. 491 ff. 

"2. £9 6k. 


™ Studien iiber das Tagelied, Jena, 1895, p. 57; cf. Jeanroy, in Romania, vol. 
XXIV, 1805, pp. 287-280. 
* Cf. de Gruyter, J. c., p. 128 ff. 
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to Christ and the Virgin in the New Testament ;*® reflected in the 
morning hymns of the early Christians, who met, ante lucem, to 
usher in the dawn with pious hymn and prayer ;*° made the basis of 
the Latin hymnology of the first centuries (here St. Ambrose and 
Prudentius, from whom I shall shortly have occasion to quote, 
deserve especial mention) ;*! interrupted for six centuries, as the 
result possibly,—if one accept de Gruyter’s plausible hypothesis*?— 
of a transition from lyrical song to epic souvenir (a transition 
based on the development of a mystical significance which paral- 
leled the hours to the stages of Christ’s sufferings, and in the course 
of which the symbolic conflict of light and darkness would tend 
to be supplanted),—the old symbolism, which certain evidences 
indicate was throughout the intervening centuries never in the tra- 
dition completely lost,?* reappears intact in the tenth century Latin 
piece (with Provencal refrain) ,** and developed contemporaneously 
with our courtly albas in the form of a fixed genre, one of the most 
interesting and aesthetically pleasing manifestations of the theme 
which we possess. 

The symbolism on which this religious form, perpetuating its 
old tradition, is based, falls, much condensed and briefly stated, 
as follows: 


* The most thorough study of biblical analogies which I have found is that 
of Schlaeger, /. c., p. 46 ff.; cf. also de Gruyter, |. c., p. 127 ff. 

* Cf. e. g., Gaston Paris, I. c., p. 164; Ebert, /. c., is not explicit here. 

*See notes 28, 20, 36, 43, etc. 

“de Gruyter, 1. c., p. 120. 

* Cf. Schlaeger, /. c., p. 46, note 1; p. 50, note 1; p. 51; p. 52; ibid., note 1; 
P. 53; Pp. 57, note I. 

*Cf. note 3; also p. 40. This enigmatic Provengal refrain, of which only 
the words L’alba par .. . tenebras, falling respectively at beginning and end, 
can be admitted as beyond dispute, I have studied exhaustively in my disserta- 
tion, Alba, Aube and Tagelied in the Light of the History of Culture, shortly to 
appear in print; the conclusions there reached are briefly as follows: (1) The 
refrain originally rhymed by series of three syllables. (2) It consists of two 
distinct divisions, lines 1-4 representing the first, lines 4-7 the second. (3) The 
first division is, in all probability, the poetic reproduction of a castle-watchman’s 
auroral cry. (4) The second division is a special religious application drawn 
from division 1, and adapted to the body of the Latin text. (5) The meaning, 
with some reconstruction of the text, I believe to be the following: “ The dawn 
appears; it lights the sea; beyond these hills it passes. Awake! Do vigil! 
See clearly what Night’s darkness means!” From conclusions three ard four 
it will be seen that I do not admit the refrain to be evidential for the theory of a 
presumptive tenth century dawn genre, of either courtly or popular basis. 
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1. God: the great Universal Light. 
2. Mary: light in general; specifically, Dawn: 
sometimes, (a) Lucifer; (b) Stella Maris. 
3. Christ: the Day: 
by confusion, (a) Lucifer; (b) Dawn; (c) the 
Sun itself. 
4. Satan: Sin; Night; Sleep. 
It is this symbolism which forms the nucleus of our religious 
hymns and albas.*® 
Of the twenty-six morning hymns published by Jacob Grimm in 
1830,” a rather considerable proportion seem to me citable as 
examples of at least three of the symbolic elements listed above, 
Viz., nos. I, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, 15, 16, 18, 20, 25: 


1. Mediae noctis tempore. . . 
2. Deus qui coeli lumen es. . 
3. Splendor paternae gloriae. .. . 
4. Aeternae lucis conditor. . . 
5. Fulgentis auctor aetheris. . . . 
6. Deus aeterni luminis. . . . 
8. Diei luce reddita. .. . 

15. Deus qui certis legibus. . . . 
16. Christi qui lux es et die... . 
18. Sic ter quaternis trahitur. .. . 
20. Hic est dies verus Dei... . 

25. Aeterne rerum conditor. .. . 


To this list may be added, from the monumental collection of 
Wackernagel,?* analogous passages from nos. 6, 9, 27, 29, 31, 35, 
85, 118, 235, 245. 


*In the latter, however, it is combined with the figure of the Watchman, or, 
at least, of the poet who assumes the functions of Watchman (and warner) in 
his exhortation to sinners to arise from sleep (—night darkness = sin) ; all 
these elements may be traced back thro the hymnology of the early Christian 
centuries to biblical analoga. 

* Ad auspicia Professionis Philosophiae ordinariae In academia Georgia 
Augusta Rite capienda invitat Jacobus Grimm. Inest Hymnorum veteris Ecclesiae 
XXVI. Interpretatio Theotisca nunc primum edita Gottingae MDCCCXXX: 
p. 16 ff. 

* Das deutsche Kirchenlied von der Gltesten Zeit bis zu Anfang des XVII. 
Jahrhunderts. Mit beriicksichtigung der lateinischen (sc. Liederdichtung) von 
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I have but little space here for citation. God, as in Ambrosius, 
is “auctor” of the resplendent aether, ruler over sun and moon :** 
His own splendor is the splendor of paternal glory, from its own 
light light-streaming :*® He is light of light and source of light :?® 
day illuminating day :*® true sun shining with perpetual splendor :*° 
creator of eternal radiance ;*? light Himself and day, knowing no 
night :**—-candor indescribable :** His day is the true day ;** of the 
coming day He is judge.*® Hence is, in Prudentius, the cockcrow 
heard just before dawn the symbol of our judgment.® . 

So, on the same analogy, is Christ refulgence. He is light and 
He is day :** He is Lucifer, the Morning Star,** disperser of Night, 
and cloud, and darkness :*® arouser of the drowsy day :*° expeller 
from high heaven of Night’s shadows :*' radiant light, interraying 
human sense :*? breaker of Night’s bonds :** bringer of new light.* 
This light is the light of Faith in His salvation:** He is true light 
of the faithful :** light of light, He shall be believed in his prophecies 
of light to the elect :** the dawning of the day brings with it deep 


Hilarius .... etc., Leipzig, 1864. The Latin hymns, vol. I, under numbers 
indicated. 

* Wackernagel, J. c., no. 3, strophe I (all). 

* Wack., J. c., no. 4, strophe I (all). 

* Ibid., strophe II, lines 1-2. 

™ Grimm, I. c., no. 4= Aeterne lucis conditor; cf. also no. VI. 

™ Ibid., strophe I, lines 2-3. 

* Grimm, /. c., no. 6, strophe I, line 2—= candor inenarrabilis. 

“Grimm, /. c., no. 20—= Hic est dies verus Dei. 

* Grimm, /. c., no, 6, strophe I, line 3. 

* Wack., 1. c., no. 27—= Hymnus ad galli cantum, strophe IV, Vox ista .. . 
nostri figura est iudicis. 

* Grimm, |. c., no. 4, strophe I, line 2. 

* Grimm, /. c., no. 2, strophe 4, line 3= Typusque Christi Lucifer. 

* Wack., I. c., no. 29, strophe I. 

“Grimm, l. c., no. 2, strophe IV, line 4. 

“Wack., 1. c., no. 3, strophe II, line 1; ibid., no. 11, strophe III, lines 1-2; 
ibid., no. 29, strophe I, line 4; Grimm, /. c., no. 2, strophe IV, lines 1-2: ibid., no. 
4, strophe II. 

“Wack., I. c., no. 11, strophe VIII, line 1. 

“ Wack., J. c., Prudentius, no. 27, strophe XXV. 

“Wack., /. c., no. 35, strophe III, lines 1-2; cf. strophes VII and VIII. In 
general throughout. 

“ Wack., I. c., no. 15, strophe II, line 4. 

“Grimm, /. c., no. 8, strophe III, line 1. 

“ Grimm, |. c., no. 16, strophe I, lines 3-4. 
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faith : hope of the promised boon ;*8 Faith in Him shall be as Noon- 
day; and the twilight of unfaith and sin shall be avoided.*® As 
dawn-symbol of salvation the dawn of the real day shall induce 
first prayer.™ 

As God and Christ symbolise resplendent light, so are Night 
and darkness symbolical of Satan and his evil powers, by whose 
pollution®' the believer is during sleep most susceptible, when the 
consciousness of his faith is weakened. Hence is the Divinity 
prayed to lend its aid, above all, when sleep weighs down the weary 
mind,®? to ray down the light of glory®” that the enemy, full of 
wile,®* may have no play, may not, profiting by heavy slumbers,** 
catch the defenceless mortal unawares ;** that he, the serpens cal- 
lidus,°* may not attempt to force his entrance into the slumbering 
soul ;*° and by fraud,®* or violence,’ commit sacrilege upon the 
glorified spirit.°® 

He is the Enemy ;*° he is the thief,®° who believes himself im- 
mune before the light ;** but whose wiles are set at naught by the 
light of Christ. That Light is strength against his evil acts :** 
when it dawns, the whole chorus of dark errors flee incontinent 
from their evil way.** So Sleep, given over to these evil forces, 
symbolises eternal death ;*° and only with its dispersal,®* and that 

* Wack., l. c., no. 3, strophe V, lines 3-4. 

“ Wack., I. c., no. 4, strophe VII, lines 3-4. 

© Wack., /. c., no. 11, strophe VIII, lines 3-4. 

* Wack., I. c., no. 9, strophe II, line 4. 

? Grimm, 1. c., no. 15, strophe II. 

“ Grimm, /. c., no. 16, strophe III, lines 1-2. 

“Grimm, /. c., no. 18, strophe II, line 3. 

* Ibid., line 4. 

* Wack., 1. c., no. 6, strophe III, Quo fraude quicquid daemonum in noctibus 
deliquimus, Abstergat illud caelitus tuae potestas gloriae. 

* Grimm, |. c., no. 18, strophe IV, line 3. 

* Ibid., line 4. 

” Wack., I. c., no. 9, strophe II, line 3. 

” Wack., l. c., no. 29, strophe V, line r. 

* Tbid., line 2. 

“Ibid., lines 3-4: Prudentius, Wackernagel, 1. c., no. 27, strophe VIII, 
Strophes X and XXV. 

*Wack., I. c., no. 29, strophe V, line 3. 
“Wack., l. c., no. 11, strophe III, lines 3-4. 
© Wack., /. c., Prudentius, no. 27, strophe VII, lines 1-2. 
* Wack., /. c., no. 9, strophe II, lines 1-2. 
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of the “wandering demons” frightened by the symbolic cock- 
crow,®® is the soul again free to draw to itself that eternal life 
which the white dawn heralds.*® 

So, in the main, the symbolisri of the early Latin hymns. 

The essence of this symbolism appears again intact in the tenth 
century bilingual poem, which, because of its Provencal refrain, 
may, with some ground of reason, be classed as the first of our 
Provengal religious albas. Here, however, a new element is added 
to the symbolism which, in the hymn-passages, is lacking, that of 
the symbolic watchman. It is quite unnecessary, after the studies 
of de Gruyter*® and G. Schlaeger,”® to attempt to set forth here the 
many biblical analogies from which this allegorical figure is evi- 
dently, in the ultimate issue, drawn. What I should like to call 
especially to the reader’s attention is the fact of its existence in the 
Latin hymns and in one of the specific pieces which contain the 
dawn and darkness symbols. I refer to Wackernagel, No. 31, 
especially strophes III and IV :— 


Lux, ecce, surgit aurea, 
pallens facessat caecitas, 
Quae nosmet in praeceps diu 
errore traxit devio. 


Speculator adstat desuper, 
qui nos diebus omnibus 

Actusque nostros prospicit 
a luce prima in vesperum. 


A close search would, undoubtedly, reveal other examples of 
this use, which is derived directly from the Bible. The bilingual 
alba, at any rate, combines the watchman in this allegorical appli- 
cation with the symbolic dualism synthesised above; the dawn 
description, as in a number of our hymns (especially in Pruden- 
tius), quite outweighs however the Watchman element, which is 
limited to two lines (strophes I-II, line 3) : the daemonic obsession 

* Wack., I. c., no. 27, strophe X, line 4. 

* Tbid., line 3. 


” Wack., I. c., no. 3, strophe V; no, 11, strophe VIII, etc. 
"2. & 
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of sleep, on the contrary, comes out strongly, especially in strophe 
II. The shortness of the text justifies its citation here entire: 


1. Phebi claro nondum orto iubare 
Fert Aurora lumen terris tenue. 
Speculator pigris clamat surgite. 
2. En incautos ostium insidie, 
Torpentesque gliscunt intercipere, 
Quos suadet preco clamat (?) surgere. 
3. Ab arcturo disgregatur aquilo 
Poli suos condunt astra radios 
Orienti tenditur septemtrio. 


Refrain (recurrent after each third line) ,— 


L’alba par umet mar atra sol 
Poypas abigil miraclar tenebras. 


The closeness of the body of the Latin text to the symbolic idea 
of the Latin Christian hymns of the 4th and 5th centuries is so 
clear and obvious that a direct connection must be admitted. Here, 
as there, the dawn-theme forms the inception (1-2) ; here, also, the 
exhortation to arise (combined, it is true, with the figure of the 
watchman, but that, as we have seen, was also in the hymnology) : 
the ostium insidie: the pigris and torpentes, the idea of catching 
unaware in intercipere, all corresponds exactly to the basic idea of 
the “ symbolistic” already analysed. 

Passing over two centuries, we find, in the handful of Provengal 
religious albas, the same or similar elements, with, also in this pro- 
gression, the introduction of a new symbolic element. This new 
element, on which much stress is laid, is that of the Virgin. 

Yet just as, in the case of the Watchman, we found already in 
the hymnal of the early centuries an exact prototype, so also, for 
the role of the Virgin played in our religious albas, we are not left 
without analogy. 

In Mediae noctis tempore (Grimm, I), occurs the allusion to 
the famous parable of the wise and the foolish virgins, 


Occurrunt sanctae virgines 
obviam tunc adventui 
gestantes claras lampadas 
magno laetantes gaudio .. . 
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here, if I am not mistaken, allegorical of the coming day, and hence 
comparable with Grimm, IV, strophe 2: 

Jam cedet pallens proximo 

diei nox adventui 

obtundens lumen siderum 

adest et clarus lucifer. 
(Lucifer playing here the Virgins’ part.) 

This parable of the wise virgins and their symbolic lamps is 
highly important, because of its intimate association with the whole 
religious symbol ;*! Petrarch, as we shall soon see, uses the motif 
in his canzone.** Tho, of course, the confusion of the wise vir- 
gins with Mary, as highest and wisest of all, was the effect of an 
obvious association, it is not they who appear before us in the Pro- 
vencal albas, but the Virgin, Mother of Christ, Herself. 

For Her also, in the Latin hymns, analogies may be found. 

In the Ave maris stella, attributed to the fifth century Venan- 
tius Fortunatus ( Wackernagel, |. c., no. 85), the functions usually 
attributed to Christ, the Saviour, are here applied to Her; felix 
caeli porta mutans Evae nomen, She is thus implored,— 


Solve vincla reis, 
profer lumen caecis, 
Mala nostra pelle, 
bona cuncta posce. 


In this short excerpt we find the Virgin, then, conceived as a source 
of resplendent light, figuring Christ’s salvation and hence breaking 
the bonds by which the sinful are encompassed ; above all as Media- 
trix, who, by Her intercession, may obtain for the sinner all good 
gifts, (by which, undoubtedly, freedom from sin, peaceful deati:, 
and the resurrection are signified). Moreover, as we see in the 
title, the identification of Mary with the star of the sea is here 
already consummated. The specific light-symbolism inherent in 
this epitheton comes out much more plainly in a seventh century 
hymn ( Wackernagel, no. 118) which begins, 

O stella maris fulgida 

absolve plebis crimina 


™ See Schlaeger, /. c., p. 50, note 2. 
™See pp. 48-50. 
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Gemitusque supplicium 
immutando in gaudium.” 


Here, as in the passage cited above, Mary, as vicarious light 
of salvation, stands between eternal damnation and eternal joy, and 
either issue will depend on Her. 

Coming now to the Provengal religious albas falling chrono- 
logically from the end of the twelfth and the beginning of the 
thirteenth century on (I cannot here concern myself with the sym- 
bolism of the German material), we find a complete and har- 
moniously effected fusion of these elements already existent (elimi- 
nating here deliberately biblical analogies from our consideration} 
in the Christian Latin hymnology from the fourth century on. 

The symbolism is first clearly apparent in the opening prayer 
of Guiraut de Borneil’s alba ;** it is in the solemn invocation, 


Reis glorios, verais lums e clardatz, 
Deus poderos, senher, si a vos platz, 
siatz fizels aiuda, 
‘ pois la noitz fon venguda 
Et ades sera l’alba; 


the repeated exhortation to arise, the fear of an attack (II, 4); the 
prayer to God, son of Saint Mary (III, 3) ; the exhortation to the 
sleeper to go to the window and behold the signs of the sky (IV, 
I-2), under penalty of disaster (ib., line 4), all, in my opinion to 
be dissociated from the worldly situation, in view of the Star of the 
East mentioned in stanza II, lines 4-5, 


qu’en orien vei l’estela creguda 
qu’amena'l iorn, qu’eu I’ai ben coneguda 
(Et ades sera l’alba). 


and, of course, of the clear and specific prayer at the beginning of 
the piece. 
So, also, it appears in the fourteenth-century profane alba attrib- 
"It was, if I am not in error, a cumulative development: two thirteenth 
century pieces (Wackernagel, /. c., nos. 235 and 245: Ave Maris, gratia plena; 


Ave praeclara maris stella), show, in this direction, some progression. 
™ See above, note Io. 
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uted to Raimon de las Salas,*® which, like Guiraut’s piece, begins 
with a prayer: 
Dieus, aidatz 
S’a vos platz, 
Senher cars, 
(E) dous e verais 
E vulhatz 
Que ab patz 
Lo jorns clars 
E bels c’ades mais 
nos abratz .. . 


the clear symbolic purpose of which is supplemented by the seven- 
line refrain,— 

L’alb’el jorns 

Clars et adorns 

Ven, dieus, aidatz! 

L’alba par 

E’! jorn vei clar 

De lonc la mar 

E lalb’el jorns par. 


In neither Guiraut nor Raimon de las Salas, however, is the 
symbolic figure of the Virgin at hand; the symbolism here is 
restricted to supplication to God for help, evidently against the 
powers of evil; and the dawning day is taken as symbolic of His, 
and Christ’s, salvation. 

In the alba attributed to Folquet de Marselha, however (the 
first specifically religious alba which we possess in Provengal),"* 
the star of the day (—Star of the East) undoubtedly symbolises 
Mary. Mindful, perchance, of the dark blots upon his memory, 
Folquet prays God, as he, like Petrarch, feels the approach of that 
day which Mary, star of the East, has heralded, to take him in 
great pity; to let not the devil injure him or cast about him his 
deceptions,— 

. . . « Quel jorn es apropchatz 
E la nueg ten sa via. 
E prec senher que us prenda 
® See note 13. 
“Cf. for this, and the following references to the Provengal albas, note to. 
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Gran pietat de me 
Que nom truep nim malme 
Diables, nim surprenda . . . 


this, combined with an exhortation to others to rise from the sleep 
of sin, and the symbolic refrain, 


La nueg vai el jorns ve 
Ab clar temps e sere, 

E lalba nos rete, 

Ans ve belh e complia. 


and a closing appeal, after expression of repentance, for resurrec- 
tion and salvation, 

Josta los sieus nos me 

laysus on si capte, 

E ns meta dins sa tenda. 


Even more strongly comes out the symbolic figure of the Virgin 
in Peire Espanhol, who, in a fervent allocution, exhorts all those in 
whom the darkness of sin still lingers, to rise up and cast it out; 
and receive, in lieu thereof, the glorious light that is God, which 
the Queen, Mother of pity, Blessed Dawn, has heralded—(“O rich 
is he, who joyfully may serve such lady!” ) The symbolism of this 
piece is especially explicit ; in strophe II we are told that 


Lo jorns es dieus, loiautz omnipotens 
Qui venc en charn don al mon allumnat, 
Et alba es, don cist jorns fo naissenz, 
La reina maire de pietat: 


it is near the day which has this dawn; no harm may come to those 
who believe on Her, when this dawn is near them; the darkness of 
sin must be cast off and the divine light must enter before Death 
takes away (eternally) all brightness, for Hell is filled with darkness, 
where li chaitiv mal fadat, Non auran mais lum ni clartat ni alba. 
Yet no one need despair, despite his sins, if he become transrayed 
by this divine light, tho before he was wandering in the darkness of 
sin ; he will be, apparently (the text is here defective), better received 
quan ac son sen camjat. 
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I have already, I fear, taxed the reader’s patience with over- 
much citation, and must, for the rest of the development, be some- 
what brief. 

In the alba of Bernard de Venzac (or Venzenac), the whole 
Trinity is invoked, the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, against the 
mal fuec ifernal,—* that we may come, 


joyos e resplandens 
El sieu regne, aissi cum resplen l’alba .. . 


archangels, angels and all the saints are prayed for intercession 
with Christ, lo filh reyna pia, i. e., of Mary, who is obviously sig- 
nified in the close (Belh estela d’orien), as in Folquet and else- 
where. Yet here the dawn, by one of the numerous confusions 
inherent in the very nature of the symbolism, is symbolically 
applied to Christ and not to Mary, who, as star of the East, merely 
heralds the dawning day of Christ’s salvation. 

For the Virgin, Guilhem d’Autpol, in his richly sonorous invo- 
cation to Christ’s Mother, cannot, in the intensity of his mystic 
rapture, find enough laudation; she is fountain of pleasure; source 
of all true mercy; cloister of God and consolation and haven of 
safety; Joy with no alloy of sadness, and “light and clarity and 
dawn of Paradise”: Her he prays for intercession with Her Son, 
“of face resplendent bright.” 

In Guiraut Riquier, lastly, the curious, universally interested, 
talented Guiraut, notable reviver of old poetic themes, we have, in a 
piece which is one of the subsidiary forms of the theme (it com- 
bines a worldly theme, for which in my dissertation on the Alba 
genre, I have proposed the nomenclature “ Nuech”), a direct ap- 
peal, from the personal standpoint, to the Virgin. After long vigil 
in the darkness whence, having great desire of true light, he fain 
would issue, the sinner calls on Mary, thro whose aid alone he may 
obtain this light: (She who to sinners, deeply penitent, is as Dawn). 
“For no man may do aught good in life without prayer to Her the 
Virgin, Mother of all wisdom. Let us, therefore, pray Her grate- 
fully that she grant us true aid to escape the assailments of our 
enemies (==Sin): to Her who, to sinners, is as Dawn.” 


We may now turn our attention to Petrarch. 
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It is indeed strange, to one who has studied the religious hymns 
and albas closely, not to find, either in the studies of those scholars 
who have concerned themselves with the symbolism involved, or in 
any of the commentators of Petrarch’s canzone, from the older ex- 
pounders to Carducci and Ferrari, a word about the close and inti- 
mate relation in which especially the first six, and the final stanzas 
of this poem stand, not only to the symbolic elements in St. Am- 
brose and in Prudentius (taking their hymns as representative), 
but to the half dozen or so religious albas, starting with the tenth 
century bilingual piece already considered, and continuing with the 
Provengal religious albas, from Folquet de Marselha on. 

One might on the contrary have supposed that any expounder 
of the canzone, before citing scores of analogies from the Bible and 
the Church Fathers which it is extremely unlikely that Petrarch 
utilized in the aggregate for the composition of his canzone (even 
tho these analogies constituted for the whole tradition a common 
fund), would have cited, above all, poems chronologically close to 
Petrarch, of directly similar purpose to the canzone; poems found, 
moreover, in a literature which had become in Italy, as elsewhere, 
quasi-canonical, and with which we know Petrarch was well ac- 
quainted. Whatever conclusion we may draw, the fact at least 
stands out—hitherto, apparently, by some strange oversight over- 
looked—that the Provengal religious albas, which as we have seen 
stand in a relation of close dependence to the Latin hymns, com- 
bine, similarly to the Petrarchan canzone, the same expression of 
repentance of a sinful life with the light-symbolism of the Divinity ; 
the same supplication before the thought of Death and its theo- 
logic consequences, with the specific hope of the rapidly approach- 
ing symbolic day; what is most significant, with direct invocation 
of the Virgin, who personifies, above all, the light of Christ’s 
salvation. 

The only explanation that I can find for the curious neglect 
to bring Petrarch and at least the Provengal albas into direct con- 
nection is, that the beautiful invocation of Petrarch represents a 
composite of two distinct poetic tendencies, one of which, in the 
commentators’ mind, has obscured the other. It is, on the one 
hand, hymn and /auda; on the other, elegy and canzone. As the 
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former, it is objective, and sings the praise of the Virgin; as the 
latter, it is subjective, and exposes the soul-states of the poet him- 
self. It is specifically hymn in the first six stanzas (vv. 1-78): 
verses 1-8 contain the invocation plus the exposition; then begin 
both prayer and praise, the latter in vv. 1-8 of each stanza, the 
former in the five following verses, beginning from the second 
apostrophe. Part two, as said, is elegy, yet even here the prayer 
reappears ; and at the close of the poem the direct point and inten- 
tion of the whole symbol stands clearly forth. 

A brief general synopsis of the symbolism may be given here, 
before reproduction of the apposite portion of the whole canzone 
for subsequent detailed analysis.*7 

Mary is the Vergine bella,—di sol vestita, who so pleased the 
Summo sole that He hid his light within Her (here, of course, Christ 
and Christ’s salvation are signified ) : She is the regina del ciel ; most 
significant, She is Vergine saggia, e del bel numero una,"* De le 
beate vergini prudenti; anzi la prima e con pit chiara lampa: clearly 
here, as in the Latin hymn cited above, an allusion to the parable of 
the wise and the foolish virgins. She is both the daughter, and the 
Mother who, a lofty, lucent window of Heaven, lights this life 
(ch’allumi questa vita; fenestra del ciel lucente, altera) ; who came 
to save us im su gli estremi giorni; who brought forth the Sun of 
Justice, which lights anew the world, teeming with dark errors (che 
partoristi . . . di giustizia il Sol, che rasserena Il secol pien d’errori 
scuri—i. e. the Night of Sin); She is Vergine chiara... di questo 
tempestoso mare stella; She is d’ogni fidel nocchier fidata guida in 
the terribile procella in which the poet finds himself senza governo; 
that this storm, which has brought darkness, is sin, the words Ma 
pur in te ’anima mia si fida . .. PECCATRICE sufficiently indicate ; the 
closing lines show this conclusively, and the symbolism of Ambro- 
sius and Prudentius, on the one hand, of the Provencal religious 
albas, on the other, is complete with the significant allusion,...Ma t 
prego, Che’l tuo NEMIcO del mio mal non rida.—The rest of the 
canzone is taken up with the poet’s entreaties to be freed from the 
torments of his love for Laura, and his promise to devote to Her, 

™ The basis of this, and the following analyses is the text of the Carducci- 


Ferrari edition of Petrarch, see note 1; and pp. 48-50 for the text itself. 
*In the special sense of “highest.” Cf. the Greek ma yuvaxdr (Gesualdo). 
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the Virgin, in exchange for this boon, all his life and service. The 
chiusa, however, again reverts to the symbolism: 


Il di s’appressa, e non pote esser lunge, 
Si corre il tempo e vola, 
Vergine unica e sola. 


Though Death is here evidently meant, the Day of Salvation is 
uppermost in the poet’s mind, for he ends with the entreaty: 


Raccomandami al tuo Figliuol, verace 
Homo e verace Dio, 
Ch’accolga’l mio spirto ultimo in pace. 


With this brief running analysis of the symbolic purpose to guide 
the reader, I cite, for collation and verification, the corresponding 
portion of the Canzone itself, with the significant passages italicised : 


CANZONE (abridged) 


Lines 1. Vergine bella, che di sol vestita, 
Coronata di stelle, al sommo Sole 
Piacesti si che’n te sua luce ascose; 


7. ... Invoco lei™® che ben sempre rispose 
Chi la chiamé con fede. 
II. . . al mio prego tinchina; 


Socorri alla mia guerra, 

13. Bench’ i’ sia terra, e tu del ciel regina. 
Vergine saggia, e del bel numero una 
De le beate vergini prudenti, 
Anzi la prima e con pir chiara lampa; 
O saldo scudo de Vafflitte genti 
Contr’ a’ colpi di Morte e di Fortuna, 
Sotto ’l qual si triunfa, non pur scampa; 
O refrigerio al cieco ardor ch’avampa 
Qui fra i mortali sciocchi; 

22. Vergine, que’ belli occhi . . 
Volgi al mio dubio stato, 

26. Che sconsigliato a te vén per consiglio. 
Vergine pura, d’ogni parte intera, 

"I take lei as referring to Vergine of line 1 and not as applying to “ aita” 
of line 5. 
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Del tuo parto gentil figliuola e madre, 

Ch’ allumi questa vita e l'altra adorni; 

Per te il tuo figlio e quel del sommo Padre, 
O fenestra del ciel lucente, altera, 

32. Venne a salvarne in su li estremi giorni; 
E fra tutt’ i terreni altri soggiorni 
Sola tu fosti eletta, 

Vergine benedetta, 

Che ’1 pianto d’Eva in allegrezza torni. 
Fammi, ché puoi, de la sua grazia degno, 
Senza fine o beata, 

39. Gia coronata nel superno regno. 

Vergine santa, d’ogni grazia piena, 
Che per vera et altissima umiltate 
Salisti al ciel, onde miei preghi ascolti; 
Tu partoristi il fonte di pietate, 

E di giustizia il sol, che rasserena 

45. Il secol pien d’errori oscuri e folti: 

Tre dolci e cari nomi ha’ in te raccolti, 
Madre, figliuola e sposa; 

Vergine gloriosa, 

Donna del Re che nostri lacci ha sciolti 
E fatto ’1 mondo libero e felice: 

Ne le cui sante piaghe 

52. Prego ch’ appaghe il cor, vera beatrice. 
Vergine sola al mondo, senza essempio, 
Che ’1 ciel di tue bellezze innamorasti, 
Cui né prima fu, simil, né seconda ; 
Santi penseri, atti pietosi e casti 
Al vero Dio sacrato e vivo tempio 

58. Fecero in tua verginita feconda. 

Per te po la mia vita esser joconda, 
S’ a’ tuoi preghi, a Maria, 
Vergine dolce e pia, 

62. Ove ’l fallo abondoé ia grazia abonda. 
Con le ginocchia de la mente inchine 
Prego che sia mia scorta, 

E la mia torta via drizzi a buon fine. 
Vergine chiara e stabile in eterno,®° 
Di questo tempestoso mare stella, 


* I take in eterno as referring to both chiara and stabile. 
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D’ogni fedel nocchier fidata guida ; 
Pow’ mente in che terribile procella 
LP mi ritrovo, sol, senza governo, 

71. Et ho gia da vicin ultime strida. 
Ma pur in te l’anima mia si fida; 
Peccatrice, i’ no ’1 nego, 
Vergine; ma ti prego 
Che ’l tuo nemico del mio mal non rida. 
Ricorditi che fece il peccar nostro 
Prender Dio, per scamparne, 

78. Umana carne al tuo virginal chiostro. 


87. .. Vergine sacra et alma, 
Non tardar, ch’ 7’ son forse a Pultimo anno. 
8. an ae e sol Morte n’aspetta. 


105. Vergine, in cui ho tutta mia speranza 
Che possi e vogli al gran bisogno aitarme, 
Non mi lasciare in su Pestremo passo: 
Non guardar me, ma chi degno crearme ; 
No ’1 mio valor, ma l’alta sua sembianza 
110. Ch’ é in me ti mova a curar d’uom si basso. 
i. GR cb 
125. Per le tue man resurgo..... 
129. Scorgimi al miglior guado, 
E prendi in grado i cangiati desiri. 
Il di s'appressa, e non pote esser lunge, 
Si corre il tempo e vola, 
Vergine unica e sola; 
E ’l cor or conscienza or. morte punge.* 
Raccomandami al tuo Figliuol, verace 
Omo e verace Dio, 
137. Ch’ accolga ’l mio spirto ultimo in pace. 


Judged in the light of the Latin morning hymns, of which the 
tenth century piece is evidently a late manifestation, and of the 
Provengal religious albas, the logical sequence of Petrarch’s sym- 
bolic purpose seems, with some synthesis, to fall as follows: 

1. Light= in general, the Divinity. 


(a) God =the Sun. 
(b) Mary=the Sun; 


* A period omitted in the C-F. edition is supplied. 





a 


= 
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the stars (in general) ; 

the star of the sea, hence 

the Morning star, hence 

the symbolic Dawn; 

the wisest Virgin (with the brightest 
lamp) ; 

the window thro which Heaven transrays 
its light. 

(c) Christ=—the Sun; 
the symbolic Day (of salvation). 


2. Darkness = in general, Evil = Sin = Satan. 
(a) the world, as darkened by multiple moral errors; 
(b) the sea (of life), dark with “storm of sin”; 
(c) the Virgin’s enemy, Satan, leader of the hosts of 
darkness. 


3. The Virgin=mediatrix (between the sin-shadowed sup- 

pliant and the light of Christ’s salvation). 

On the basis of the above analysis, the elements of what is in 
effect a religious alba, could be here associated: these elements 
would in detail fall as follows: 

Mary is resplendent light: vestured Herself with sunlight, 
crowned with stars, She bore within Her, also, the radiance of 
Christ’s salvation, with which radiance God, the Sun supreme, trans- 
rayed Her (lines 1-3), and which She, a sun of justice, gave forth 
again (line 44). She is first (16) and highest (wna 14) of the 
Wise Virgins (15), bearing a lamp more resplendent-bright than 
they (16): over human life She casts this radiance (29). She is 
window of high and lucent heaven (31) ; eternally refulgent, Her 
light eternally constant (69). 

As light Herself, reflecting the glory of God the Father, and 
engendrant of the light of Christ, the Saviour, She is invoked (11- 
12) to succor him (12) in the conflict (12) of a world full of 
multiple dark errors (45) and personal sin (73) which She (29), 
and Christ, the Sun of Justice (44) illuminate anew (rasserena, ib. ). 
As radiant star over the storm-dark sea, i. e., of Sin (70),—She is 
implored (69) to take heed of the frightful tempest (69) to which 
the suppliant is exposed. Eliminating the fusion with the worldly 
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and elegiac motif, who is the author of this conflict waged upon 
him? the source of the dark errors by which he is encompassed ? the 
hurler down upon Life’s sea of the sombre storm? The conclusion 
is imperative that it is Mary’s enemy (75), Satan, who has encom- 
passed the world in bonds of sin thro the sin of Eve (36), and 
whose exultation over his evil work the poet prays the Virgin (74) 
to forestall. 

Thro Her can come Resurrection (124-5) : under Her shield one 
may not only escape Death, but may even triumph in this Resur- 
rection (19); She can turn Eve’s weeping (the world’s heritage 
of sin) into gladness, i. e., salvation (36): remembering only that 
he is fashioned in God’s image (109), She is interceder (60) for 
the sinner, tho he is of the earth, She queen of heaven (13). She 
has engendered Christ, the Fount of Mercy (43) and the Sun of 
Justice (44); Her prayers can obtain grace proportionate to the 
transgression (60-62). Always has She responded (7) to him 
who called on Her with faith (8). Her, then, he invokes (7), 
praying Her to bend down from Heaven to hear his prayer (11), 
beseeching Her to turn Her beauteous eyes to his dubious state (22— 
3), to console him (26) and make him worthy of Her grace (37), 
to appease his heart in the holy wounds of Christ, Her Son (52) ; 
bending on the ‘knees of his mind,’ he begs Her to be his escort to 
salvation (63-64), and bring his sin-diverted way to a good end 
(65); he prays that thro Her intercession for his sinful soul (73) 
Satan, the Arch-enemy, may not triumph (74-75). 

But the Night of Sin draws to its end; the last days are come; 
(88) Death only waits (89), and he exhorts Her not to delay Her 
intercession (ib.). In Her he has all his hope (105), hope that She 
can and will aid him in his great need (106). “Leave me not in 
su l’estremo passo (107), for I have repented of all my sins (130): 
let me find resuscitation thro Thy hand (124-5). 

The symbolic day approaches. The day, so swift is life, ap- 
proaches and cannot be far; conscience torments my soul; death 
penetrates my heart (131-134). 

The Commeatus: Recommend me to Thy Son, true Man, true 
God; and pray Him bring me after Death into the Peace of His 
Salvation (135-137). 
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In the absence of certain knowledge, it is at least not circum- 
spect to attempt conclusions; if, in the present case, such an attempt 
be at all permissible, the conclusion would resolve itself as follows: 
Petrarch, having thoroughly assimilated, from his wide knowledge 
of its different sources and manifestations, the whole symbolism 
studied in the present article, deliberately fused what is in essence a 
religious alba with an elegiac expression of his purely worldly grief 
arising from his love for Laura. In the formation of this syntheti- 
cally remarkable canzone, Bible, Apocalypse, the homelies and com- 
ments of the Fathers of the Latin Church; the early Latin hymnal; 
the Provengal religious albas, have all, in ratios not certainly deter- 
minable, had their share. 

The first three of these five sources have by the commentators of 
Petrarch’s text, been abundantly expounded: the last two, however, 
have never, either by the canzone’s commentators, from the oldest 
to the most modern, or by special investigators of the religious 
symbolism per se, received the recognition which is their due. 


FRANCIS WooLSON SNOow. 
New York Ciry. 











INFLUENCE OF THE MEDIAEVAL CHRISTIAN VISIONS 
ON JEAN DE MEUN’S NOTIONS OF HELL 


E have many guarantees of the popularity of Christian vision 
literature in the Middle Ages. It was a product of the 
Church, without doubt the best medium of publicity in that period. 
Visions are incorporated in the works of the most popular church 
writers, such, for example, as the Dialogues of Gregory the Great, 
and the Venerable Bede’s Historia Ecclesiastica Gentis Anglorum. 
Certain ones, appearing independently, have come down to us in 
many Latin manuscripts widely distributed as to place and date of 
origin. Such are, among others, the apocryphal Vision of Saint 
Paul and the Vision of Tundal. Twenty-two Latin manuscripts of 
the former were known to its editor, Brandes. Its form indicates 
that it was intended either as a sermon or as an epistle, in either 
case sure of coming to the notice of many persons. It begins: 
“Oportet vos, fratres karissimi, amare delicias paradisi et timere 
penas inferni, que ostense sunt Paulo apostolo, quando fuit in car- 
cere in hoc mundo.” And incorporated in the vision is another 
indication of the same sort: “ Expavescite, fratres karissimi, et 
benefacite, quantum possitis, et timete deum et date gloriam et 
honorem deo et omnibus sanctis eius, ut vos exaltet in opere bono et 
perducat in vitam eternam, ne intretis in infernum,” etc. Of the 
Vision of Tundal fifty-four Latin manuscripts are known, and its 
popularity may be judged by the following statement made by the 
French monk Alberic of Trois-Fontaines, in his chronicle dating 
from the first half of the thirteenth century: “ Facta est in Hibernia 
hoc anno (1. e., 1149) quedam mirabilis visio de penis inferni et 
gaudiis paradisi, que Tugdali visio appellatur. Hanc si quis plane 
scire desiderat, in multis abbatiis poterat reperire.”' With such 
testimony before us, it is safe to postulate that Jean de Meun, who 
seems to have been an omnivorous reader, knew some at least of 
the Christian visions, and an examination of his portion of the 


*Cf. Visio Tnugdali, hgg. von A. Wagner, Erlangen, 1882, p. xiv. 
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Roman de la Rose confirms our suspicions, as will presently be 
shown.? 

The most flourishing period of the production of the Christian 
visions, the time at which they were longest and most detailed, lies 
between the middle of the twelfth century and the first decade of 
the thirteenth century. Significantly enough, the flourishing period 
of these visions immediately precedes in point of time the flourish- 
ing period of French allegory. The most cursory examination of 
the two phenomena discloses similarities of structure and content 
which may hardly be considered fortuitous. Such are the dream 
form, common to both, and the correspondence of the typical fea- 
tures of the Paradise of the Christian visions with those of the 
Garden of Love in the lay allegories. Here, however, we are upon 
debatable ground, for Love’s Paradise is as old as Tibullus. De- 
monstrable proof of interrelationship between the Christian visions 
and French allegory is more readily found in the references to Hell 
and Purgatory than in the comparison of paradises divine and 
erotic. 

In the second part of the Roman de la Rose, Jean de Meun has 
little to say about Paradise. On the other hand, he gives us occa- 
sional glimpses of his notion of Hell, and it is in these passages that 
he betrays his indebtedness to the Christian visions. The first of 
them is perhaps unconscious. Compare the following lines from 
the Anticlaudianus of Alanus de Insulis, distinctio septima, cap. ix :* 

Multus in hunc amnem populus descendit, et altis 
Consepelitur aquis, tumidoque impellitur amne, 
with their adaptation by Jean de Meun (Rose, vv. 6787-6790, edi- 
tion of Francisque Michel) : 
Plusor en cest flueve s’en entre, 
Non pas solement jusqu’au ventre, 
Ains i sunt tuit enseveli, 
Tant se plungent és flos de li. 


* Langlois, Origines et Sources du Roman de la Rose, Paris, 1891, p. 55, 
refers to the mediaeval Christian visions and to their share in the impulse that 
brought Guillaume de Lorris to use the dream form for his love allegory, but 
he does not suggest the possibility of any influence upon the second part of the 
Roman de la Rose. 

* The Anglo-Latin Satirical Poets and Epigrammatists of the Twelfth Cen- 
tury, by Thomas Wright, vol. ii, London, 1872, p. 268 ff. Cf. Langlois, op cit., 
p. 149. 
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The difference is important. What did Jean de Meun know about 
partial immersion as a punishment? The lines would have no mean- 
ing did we not refer them to the descriptions of the streams and 
pools of the Hell of the Christian visions in which the damned 
are submerged to various degrees according to their sins. For 
instance, the Vision of Saint Paul :* 


Et vidit ibi multos homines dimersos in flumine ignito; alii usque 
ad genua, alii usque ad umbilicum, alii usque ad labia, alii usque ad 
supercilia erant mersi. Tunc flevit Paulus et suspiravit et interro- 
gavit angelum, qui essent dimersi usque ad genua. Et dixit angelus: 
‘Hi sunt, qui furtum fecerunt et rapinam et luxuriam et inde peni- 
tenciam non egerunt et ad ecclesiam non venerunt.’ ‘Domine, qui 
sunt hi, qui usque ad umbilicum?’ Respondit angelus: ‘ Hi sunt, 
qui fornicantur, postquam assumpserunt corpus et sanguinem 
domini nostri Jesu Christi, et non sunt reversi ad penitenciam usque 
ad mortem.’ ‘Domine, qui sunt hi, qui usque ad labia?’ ‘Hi sunt 
detractores et falsi testes et qui murmuraverunt in ecclesia et non 
audiverunt verbum domini.’ ‘Qui usque ad supercillia?’ ‘ Hi sunt, 
qui fictum animum habent in corde et annuunt male proximis suis, 
dum fidem habent ad illos. Et unusquisque homo, qui hoc peccatum 
facit, si non penitebit, cadit in infernum, sicut illi fecerunt. 


The Vision of Charles the Fat® (A. D. 885): 


Ubi reperi innumeras animas hominum et principum patris mei 
et fratrum meorum et meorum praecipitatas, alias usque ad capillos, 
alias usque ad mentum, alias usque ad umbilicum. 


The Vision of Thurcill (A. D. 1206) * 


Quarum quaedam usque ad verticem, quaedam usque ad collum, 
quaedam usque ad pectus et brachia, aliae ad umbilicum et renes, 
quaedam ad genus, et nonnullae vix usque cavillam pedum im- 
mersae fuerunt. 

Jean de Meun mentions twice the “marsh of Hell.” Rose, vv. 
11602-3 and 14072-4: 


Encor vous en jure et tesmoing 
La palu d’enfer a tesmoing. 
*Visio S. Pauli, Ein Beitrag zur Visionslitteratur, von Herman Brandes, 
Halle, 188s. 
* Willelmi Malmesbiriensis Monachi De Gestis Regum Anglorum Libri Quin- 
que, Rolls Series, 2 vols., London, 1887; vol. II, § 111. 


* Rogeri de Wendover Flores Historiarum, Rolls Series, 3 vols., London; vol. 
II (1887), p. 20. 
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Quant Jupiter asséuroit 

Junon sa fame, il li juroit 

Le palu d’enfer hautement.” 
The “marsh” is a constantly recurring feature of the places of 
punishment in the mediaeval visions; e. g., the Vision of Charles 
the Fat: “Sicque ascendimus super montes altissimos igneos, de 
quibus oriebantur paludes et flumina ferventia.” The Vision of the 
Monk of Evesham® (A. D. 1196): “Pervenimus in regionem 
quandam nimis spatiosam, visu horrendam, palustri situ et luto in 
duritiem inspissato deformem.” 

The “ pit of Hell” is mentioned in vv. 13186-7: 


Vous en irés ou puis d’enfer, 
Se vous ne vous en repentés. 


There are several vague Biblical allusions to the pit as a place of 
punishment,® and many precise ones in the mediaeval visions; e. g., 
the Vision of Drihthelm’® (A. D. 696) : “ Porro puteus ille flammi- 
vomus ac putidus, quem vidisti, ipsum est os gehennae.” Vision of 
Charles the Fat: “ Duxitque me in profundissimas valles et igneas, 
quae erant plenae puteis ardentibus pice, et sulphure, plumboque, 
et cera, et adipe.” Vision of Tundal™! (A. D. 1149).: “ Vidit fos- 
sam quadrangulam quasi cisternam, qui puteus putridam flamme et 
fumi emittit columpnam.” 

Jean de Meun’s reference to the stench of Hell is distinctly 
mediaeval, and shows how far he was drawn from the Biblical 
picture of the other world by the doctrines current in his day.’? 
Rose, vv. 15543-5: 

Ce faus traitre, ce truant, 
Aut s’ame ou feu d’enfer puant 
Qui la puist ardoir et destruire! 

"Vv. 14072-4 are a paraphrase of vv. 635-6 of Ovid’s Ars Amatoria, book I, 
with the substitution of the marsh of Hell for the river Styx. Cf. Langlois, 
op. cit., p. 119. 

* Rogeri de Wendover Flores Historiarum, vol. 1 (1886), p. 255. 

* Numbers xvi 30; Job xxxiii 24; Isaiah xxxviii 17, 18. 

* Venerabilis Bedae Historia Ecclesiastica Gentis Anglorum, liber V, caput 
xii. 

“Visio Tnugdali, hgg. von A. Wagner, Erlangen, 1882, p. 33. 

“Cf. Publications of the Modern Language Association of America, vol. 
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Compare the above citations from the Visions of Drihthelm and 
Tundal. Vision of St. Paul: “Et tulit eum ad septentrionem 
super puteum sigillatum sigillis, vii. Et dixit angelus: ‘Vade 
longe, si non possis sustinere fetorem loci.’ Et apertum est os 
putei, et surrexit quidam fetor super has omnes penas.” 

In v. 18, 810 ff. Jean de Meun describes the effects of great 
storms, stating that it is the common belief that the resulting 
destruction is the work of devils (vv. 18840-2) : 


Si dist-l’en que ce font déables 
A lor croz et a lor chaables, 
A lor ongles, a lor havez. 


The enumeration of instruments used by devils is a feature of the 
visions of the 12th century and later,!* though single instruments 
of torture are mentioned in earlier visions; e. g., the Vision of 
Charles the Fat: “Et dum haec tremibundus auscultarem, ecce, 
nigerrimi daemones advolantes cum uncis igneis volebant appre- 
hendere filum glomeris quem in manu tenebam, et ad se attrahere.” 

The gibbet of Hell, from which the damned are suspended, is 
mentioned in vv. 20201-6: 


Quel guerredon puet-il atendre 
Fors la hart a li mener pendre 
Au dolereus gibet d’enfer, 

Ou sera pris et mis en fer, 
Rivés en aniaus pardurables, 
Devant le prince des déables? 


This form of punishment is a feature of the mediaeval visions. 
Vision of St. Paul: “ Vidit vero Paulus ante portas inferni arbores 
igneas et peccatores cruciatos et suspensos in eis. Alii pendebant 
pedibus, alii manibus, alii capillis, alii auribus, alii linguis, alii 
brachiis.”” St. Patrick’s Purgatory'* (A. D. 1153): “ Alii ibi pen- 


XXV, pp. 292-293. Isaiah xxxviii 17 is only apparently an exception. The word 
“corruption ” of King James’s version is a translation of the Hebrew substantive 
beli, whose literal meaning is “a wearing out.” Hence the original contains no 
suggestion of putrefaction. The Vulgate makes no mention of the pit: “Tu 
autem eruisti animam meam, ut non periret.” 

* Cf. Pub. Mod. Lang. Assn., vol. XXV, pp. 287-8. 

* Matthei Parisiensis Chronica Majora, Rolls Series, London, 1874; vol. II, 
PP. 192-203. 
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debant in flammis sulphureis, igneis cathenis per pedes et tibias, 
capitibus ad ima demissis, alii per manus et brachia, alii per capillos 
et capita; alii pendebant in flammis igneis in uncis ferreis et ignitis 
per oculos et nares, alii per aures et fauces, alii per testiculos et 
marnillas.” 

In vv. 20771-4, Jean de Meun enumerates the punishments 
which will be administered in Hell by the three provosts, “ Alecto,” 
“ Thesiphoné,” and “ Megera”’: 


Ces trois en enfer vous atendent; 
Ceus lient, batent, fustent, pendent, 
Hurtent, hercent, escorchent, foulent, 
Noient, ardent, greillent et boulent. 


These are all forms of punishment described in the Christian vis- 
ions, some of them repeatedly. 


Lient, ardent. Vision of St. Paul: “ Sicut dicit dominus en 
ewangelio: ‘ Ligate eos per fasciculos ad comburendum.’” Vision 
of Tundal: “ Descendebat enim super illam laminam miserrimarum 
multitudo animarum et illic cremebantur, donec ad modum cremii 
in sartagine concremati omnino liquescerent, et, quod est gravius, 
ita colabantur per predictam laminam, sicut colari solet cera per 
pannum, et iterum in carbonibus ignis ardentibus renovabantur ad 
tormentum.”’ 

Batent, fustent, hurtent, foulent. St. Patrick’s Purgatory: 
“Campus ille hominibus utriusque sexus et aetatis diversae, nudis 
et in terra jacentibus ventribus deorsum versis, plenus erat. . . 
Daemones etiam super miseros currentes, gravibus eos flagris 
caedebant.” 


Pendent. See, above, the discussion of vv. 20201-6 of the 
Rose. 


Hercent. Vision of Tundal: “ Habebant vero ipse, que parie- 
bantur, bestie capita ardentia ferrea et rostra acustissima, quibus 
ipsa, unde exibant, dilaniabant corpora.”?® 

Escorchent. Vision of Tundal: “Et cum propius accederent, 
viderunt carnifices cum securibus et culturis et sarmentis et bisacutis 
cum dolabris et terebris et falcibus acutissimis, cum wangiis et fos- 
soriis et cum ceteris instrumentis, quibus animas excoriare vel 
decollare vel findere vel truncare poterant.” 

* This is the closest parallel I have noted in the Latin visions to the French 
herser, “to harrow.” The word is doubtless to be taken in a figurative sense 
here, as in Aliscans, vv. 5813-4: Si l’ont point et hersé, En trente lieus li ont le 
corps navré. 
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Noient. St. Patrick’s Purgatory: “ Et ecce subito ventus tur- 
binis vehementis, ab aquilone veniens, ipsos omnes et cum eis mili- 
tem arripuit, et in aliam montis partem, in flumen frigidum et 
foetidum, flentes et vociferantes projecit. Et cum de aqua frigi- 
dissima surgere conarentur, daemones super aquam currentes in 
ipso omnes flumine summerserunt.”’ 

Greillent. Vision of Thurcill: “ Sedes autem candentibus circu- 
lis ferreis et ex omni parte clavatis, superius et inferius, a dextris 
et a sinistris, exstructae erant, atque homines in eis diversae con- 
ditionis et sexus mirabiliter residebant.” 

Boulent. St. Patrick’s Purgatory: “Vidit praeterea miles... 
domum innumeris caldariis plenam, quae piceis sulphureisque liqua- 
minibus ac diversis repleta bullientibus metallis, homines utriusque 
sexus omnis conditionis et aetatis continebant.” Vision of Thur- 
cill: “Prima innumeras fornaces habebat et caldarias amplas et 
latas, pice ferventi et aliis liquaminibus ad summum usque repletas ; 
in singulis autem animae congestae acriter bulliebant, quarum capita 
velut nigrorum piscium in ferventi liquamine, ex vi ebullitionis, 
nunc sursum przeminebant, nunc deorsum ruebant.” 


It can hardly be doubted, therefore, that Jean de Meun, in the 
passages cited, has laid under contribution his reminiscences of the 
mediaeval Christian visions. Not all the phenomena to which he 
refers are contained, to the writer’s knowledge, in any one vision. 
Certainly it is true that not even the most detailed of all, the Vision 
of Tundal, contains every one. Therefore we are justified in con- 
cluding that Jean de Meun was acquainted with a number of them, 
as we must indeed have suspected from our already extensive infor- 
mation as to his knowledge of the Latin lore extant in his day. 


STANLEY LEMAN GALPIN. 
AMHERST COLLEGE. 
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THE CARMEN DE PRODICIONE GUENONIS 
TRANSLATED INTO ENGLISH, WITH TEXTUAL NOTES 


HE second edition of the Carmen de Prodicione Guenonis was 
published by Gaston Paris in the Romania of 1882. The text, 
which appears with notable imperfection in the previous transcrip- 
tion by Francisque Michel, was to a considerable extent restored 
by Professor Paris and accompanied by a running commentary of 
great value; but no special emphasis was laid on the mere interpre- 
tation of the Latin, and on many of the difficulties which he him- 
self noted his ultimate judgment was not expressed.—By way of 
preface, it may be stated that exception has here been taken to one 
or two corrections which M. Paris made in the text itself: pene 
to fine in v. 346; the alteration of haec, v. 371; hos tres to nostres, 
v. 243; and nunc to non, v. 236. Ina few other cases it seems that 
the corrections suggested are at least debatable. In view of the 
general stylistic contortion of the poem as a whole, we may justly 
accept vv. 291 and 322 as they stand, though I have nothing but 
the wildly subjective to offer for vv. 253-4. Cruces are however 
so persistently frequent in the poem that a translation of it entire 
will possibly not be out of place. 


HERE BEGINNETH THE PROLOGUE IN THE BATTLE OF 
RUNCEVALLE 


Herein is made manifest the trickery of Gueno, which he 
set about for the sake of gifts, and whereby he deceived the 
Gauls when the gifts he had received. 


Here begin verses concerning the battle 


King Charles was the shield of the Empire, the defence of 
the loyal, the disdainer of baseness, the guaranty of justice,— 
fierce in battle, unequalled in lineage, preeminent in physique, 
scrupulous in disposition, favored in riches, mighty in credit. 
Such a man was exalted by the greatest renown, so great a 
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man by a proper reputation, so wondrous a man by a seemly 
dignity. Let this be the measure of his merit and his repu- 
tation, that his reputation was greater than his merit and his 

10 merit than his reputation? (v.10). In threat against the Span- 
ish he advanced on their dominions. The same he laid waste 
with his soldiery.* Destroying the kingdom, the people of the 
kingdom the king destroyed by massacre, its camps by battle, 

its homes by fire.* In seven years the king subjected to him- 
self the kingdoms of the kingdom® and there with many he en- 
dured many hardships. Hard on this overthrow, whether by 
the force or the strategy of the king, Morindia was possessed. 
Until the king departed from the city acquired by the might 

of the king, it was his anxious longing to return to his own 
20 kingdoms (v. 20). Roland in anger restrained him, and said: 
“Will not to return. Will to change your will. Why are you 
preparing to return? What are you doing—since nothing has 
been done? Is not Caesar Augusta still standing? This still 
King Marsilius holds, managing all things wrongfully, law- 
fully nothing. Is he not full worthy to be destroyed, since, 
under him, wars destroy peace, pillage private rights, treach- 
ery loyalty? Delegate a legate whom you shall tell to tell him 
that to you he shall submit himself, his kingdom and his people 
30 (v. 30). Or, if you prefer, despatch a despatch by your legate, 
that the better he be able to be able to believe you.”® So the 
king orders a brief to be made: soon the brief is made. Brief 

is the sum of the brief: for this is the sum of the brief: “ Give 
your kingdom to Charles. Say “I will’: then perhaps you 
will be able to remain alive; but say “I refuse’”—you will be 
nobody. You will not be exactly nobody because you will be 
not only nobody but rather less than nobody, if less you can be.” 

*,Vv. 7-8: The three accusatives balance the three nouns and adjectives. 

*'V. 10: mage is the alternate form for magis; sit is attracted to the preced- 
ing subjunctive. 

*V. 12: it is remotely possible to render ‘despoiled of its soldiery’; or 
further, on the analogy of the Armenia vacua of Tacitus, evacuare may have 
meant ‘to subvert the government,’ ‘make vacant the fief.’ 

*V. 14: vi ‘irregular warfare’ contrasted with bello ‘ pitched battle,’ ‘ regular 
warfare.’ It is possible to construe regnum regni like regni regna in vy, 15. 


*V. 15: regna: ‘fiefs,’ ‘dependent duchies’: Du Cange, ‘ corona regalis.’ 
°'V. 32: possit posse: discussed in note to v. 120. 
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On the nomination of Roland, soon Count Gueno is bidden 

to bear the brief of the king,’ himself therewith a messen- 

40 ger (v. 40). Not on account of hatred did Roland do this, 
but through a love of love,® but to Gueno this love of love 
seemed hatred. Heaping threat on threat, Gueno threatens 
him with many threats, vowing to repay him as he deserves. 
By so many threats Roland is provoked; by so much insult 
he is filled with gloom. Under the insults he rages, under the 
threats he swells with anger.® In vexation he endures the 
threats and the threatener, and makes ready to annihilate the 
threats with the threatener. But the king exhorts, and at his 
prayer the fury, at his admonition the fierceness, at his con- 

50 straint the wrath, of Roland subside (v. 50). Roland him- 
self makes ready to go as the messenger, ready to bear the 
brief of the king. His very fury impels him to make his re- 
quests.*° As Gueno sees this, he seems to grow mad, and in 
his fury one would think him furious Fury himself,—such 
fury besets him, so much resentment inflames him, such vio- 
lent malice impels him to violence.1* Fury urges him to go, 
Minerva urges him to remain: under the influence of him he 
cannot heed her. When Fury conquers him, his Minerva is 
conquered by Fury, for she cannot bend his will with her 

60 own (v. 60). Ready to obey the king, the king he addresses. 
Thus he addresses him: he wishes that the brief be given him. 
He receives the brief and with the brief he is charged with 
brief words. He departs in obedience to the king, making 
ready to execute the things demanded of him. 

Hastily the warrior departs, for he is under orders to 
hasten. Charles’s companion is Uprightness, and Gueno has 
no companion. As the king commands, Gueno rapidly crosses 

*V. 30: consul: the emperor’s counsellor; v. Du Cange, s. v. Judice: cf. 
Roland, 204; also 282: “Sur vus Ganelon le jugent Franc.” 

* Vv. 41-2: amoris amore (—amor) : perhaps ‘through a desire for Gueno’s 
affection’; the suggestion of Gaston Paris ‘out of love’ would require for v. 
42 a use of the causa construction in the nominative, of which, moreover, we 
have an interesting example in v. 382, where causa is ‘ desire.’ 

°'V. 46: hinc refers to convicia, inde to mine; cf. v. 72. 


*'V. 52: ut sua vota ferat: perhaps ‘to vote for himself,’ as judex (v. 39). 
™'V. 55: gravis: a fine example of @7d xowod from talis and tanta. 
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the kingdom of Charles. Leaving these kingdoms, he sets out 
for distant kingdoms. Led hither by Folly he strays through 
the deserts of Siria. Not Intelligence but dire Folly guides 
him (v. 70). Fear and Folly together lead him this way and 
that: from Folly he advances with hesitation; from Fear with 
terror. As he sees the camps of Siria, he fears the traps of 
the Sirians,1* and because he fears everything, everything is 
a fear to him. Meanwhile Gueno sees the city of Marsilius 
afar off. He prepares to approach, but Terror is in his way. 
Before now he seems safe ;'* he is no longer as safe as before 
—safe at first because far away; no longer safe because near. 
His fear is strengthened with a new fear, and he fears, and 
both fears make him fearful (v.80). The city and whatever is 
seen inthe city terrifieshim. In hesitation he considers whether 
to proceed or recede. However, uprightness, boldness, manli- 
ness, prompt the bold man to go forward. At their prompting 
he advances; he advances incessantly, for he never ceases ad- 
vancing.'* His wrath is a vexation to him, but more so his 
advancing. He goes up to the city and enters the palace of 
the king. The king he does not find. He goes out; then goes 
back again. Then he sees the king idling under a wide-spread- 
ing pine. Under its boughs there is a delightful shade (v. go). 
To the left of Marsilius he sees the consort whose name was 
Bramimunda. Her figure shines more than Phoebus when he 
shines in the morning. She is exalted by virtue and adorned 
with comeliness. Beautifulenough! This is notenough! But 
add an enough to this enough; yet this is not enough, nor is 
every enough enough. The royal consort is robed in a purple 
robe; and she adorns her robe and her robe her. They are 
exchanging embraces, exchanging many kisses. And the em- 
braces are delightful;—more so the many kisses (v. 100). 
And he sees twice ten kings celebrating the general court of 


V. 73: castra: perhaps ‘villages’; v. Du C. Siria for Soria? 


*V. 77: the correction parum for paret is not absolutely necessary. Paret, 
while the tense would be strained and not entirely in accord with Gueno’s pre- 
vious terrors, forms a better connection with namque procul, ‘he seems safe hith- 
erto because far off.’ 

“Vv. 84-5: abire: v. Du C., in just this sense. 
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the king.*© These things seen, he is amazed to see the scene. 
Ten times two thousand’® of the Saracens are seen. The scene 
of so many thousands gives him a thousand fears. He mar- 
vels, because he sees marvels ; for that spectacle was marvelous ; 
marveling he advances and approaches Marsilius.'* Then he 
wishes welfare to him who he is unwilling should have welfare. 
When he has wished the king welfare, he says, having pon- 
dered :'* “ Why such honor to you, since you are not worthy 
110 of honor. Not sucha king do such kingdoms become! (v. 110). 
In nothing are you honorable but worthy of repudiation for 
your dishonorableness ; and your dishonorableness affirms that 
you are dishonorable. Thus Charles to you: “Give to Charles 
your realms to be ruled!”’: and if perchance you decline, you 
will give them with your life as well. Neither armies, nor 
valor, nor camps, nor fighting can keep you that he destroy 
not you and your kingdoms.’® He will level your cities, plun- 
der your towns, burn your houses. Upon you with many, he 
will bring many calamities. For who is so able or to whom 
is such ability given that it is possible for his men to be able 
120 to destroy him” (v. 120)? To him most kings, to him most 
kingdoms yield: kings, kingdoms, cities pay tribute to him. 
The king with these kings will at once advance on your king- 
doms. As their companions will come a thousand thousands 


*V. 101: festum: Du C. s. v., 2: “Curia generalis quae . . . cum conviviis 
publicis celebrari solebat.” 

*V. 103: cf. Roland, v. 410: ‘ Tut entur lui vint milie Sarrazin.” 

*V. 106: a balanced alliteration even here: m-p, m-p. 

*V. 108: cf. Roland, v. 425: “ Guenes se fut bien pourpensez.” 

*'V. 115: gens ‘forces’; probitas ‘ prouesse’ (Du C.). Castra possibly in a 
medieval acceptation: ‘towns.’ In y. 117 there is an apparent contrast between 
oppida ‘ walled towns’ and castra ‘ unprotected villages.’ 

” V. 120: possit posse: G. Paris observes: “ Notez ici et au v. 32 la singuliére 
réunion de possit et posse.” There is another in v. 172: “Credere ne possit 
posse latere dolum,” but here posse does not depend on possit. Is this the situa- 
tion in the other two cases also, or have we indeed the bizarre not to say 
stupid succession of “to be able to be able”? Pure redundancies are not lacking 
in the poem: vv. 74 and 85; in vv. 64 and 244 we have the juxtaposition and 
interdependence of two forms of parare: jussa parare parans; arma parare par- 
ant; but the first parare may have a special shade of meaning: “to make ready 
the things commanded,” hence, “to carry out,” “to execute”; the second may 
mean “to parry,” or even “to prepare” referring to a stage of the preparation 
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of knights ;*4 and they will lay waste your lands with soldiery, 
burn your cities with fire, torment your city-men with starva- 
tion. Unless you see about complying, the king will spare you 
in nothing: if he spare you not now, you will be no one to 
spare. In a brief time the king your kingdoms is able to 
130 abbreviate: if you refuse to believe this, read the brief (v. 130). 
Unseal the brief that has been sent; read what is written; 
read to the end,?* and lest you do worse, do what it com- 


already prepared for. The sense of v. 32 is repeated apparently in v. 130: “ Huic 
tu si non vis credere, crede brevi”; in the Roland also (MS. de Venise), as a 
verification of the message, Charles says: “ Tenez cest brief ki est ensellez.” If 
therefore we accept credere tibi as “to believe you,” we must recognize the 
dependence of posse on possit. It is conceivable that here the possit is felt as a 
sort of potential auxiliary: ‘may (be able).—If we admit this, there is no 
longer any hesitation about v, 120; except that here we have possit impersonal, 
followed by an accusative infinitive (—unless we resort to ellipses, as G. Paris 
seems to do). 

It is possible however to reason along an entirely different line. The use 
of infinitives as indeclinable nouns in the cases of the singular is frequent in 
Medieval Latin (v. Du C. s. v. posse): and no less so in this poem: v. 22: 
flectere velle velis; (velle in the accusative) ; v. 60: nequit illa suum flectere velle 
suo (velle acc. or abl.) ; v. 164: jurat-se pro posse suo vota replere sua; v. 308: 
vincere demit ei; v. 455: vivere. The sense is good if we substitute posse 
‘power’ in v. 32; ‘believe power to you,’ ‘credit you with power’; this assumes 
the ellipsis of esse, and varies from the sense of the other reading in that it is na 
longer a question of the accuracy and authenticity of Gueno’s message, but of 
the rhetorical effect of the written threat—The reading of v. 120 is much sim- 
plified as to meaning; but we must either admit a plural declension in the mas- 
culine for posse, its character influenced, that is, by homines or exercitus, which 
I am unable to prove with other citations; or correct the text from suos to suo: 
the alternatives here would be then: “ Who is so able as to be able to destroy 
him and his forces”; and “ Who is so able as to be able with his forces to 
destroy him.” 

I adopt as more conservative the traditional rendering of posse in both 
cases; but we must admit that there is no other such violent grouping of homo- 
nyms or synonyms in the poem; and while the balance of evidence in the con- 
text favors this in v. 32, the balance of evidence in v. 120 seems to point to 
posse ‘forces’ with the correction of suos to suo. 

VV. 124: ducum: I interpret here as in vv. 208-9. Du C. observes s. v. Dux: 
“eodem titulo—vulgo leguntur Parisienses comites, aut qui regiones vel comitis 
vel ducis titulo regebant, quod ii praecipuam in regum aula auctoritatem posside- 
rent.” Here then almost ‘courtier.’ It is not clear whether G. Paris distin- 
guishes between the words in vv. 124 and 208-9. At any rate he does not note 
the analogy between the passages. 

™Vv. 131-3: cf. Roland vv. 486-7: “Freint le seel, getet en ad la cire,— 
Guardet a’l brief, vit la raisun escrite.” 
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mands.” He looks into it; he reads the contents, and fears 

death in consequence ; and he is astonished that he can fear to 

die. He attributes the cause of his wrath to Gueno,?* and has 

a wish to kill the messenger in the presence of all. But Gueno, 

half beast in fury, trusting in his sword, draws his sword** and 

it is the desire of this furious one to smite the furious Mar- 

silius. But neither his fury, nor his vociferous railing, nor his 

140 might save him: he is saved by his good looks alone (v. 140). 

For the queen, when she saw him such and so comely, by his 

comeliness moved, moved the heart of the king. She thus: 

“Ts not this a gallant man? Ought not his gallantry be ap- 

proved? By this gallantry he proves what gallantry is his.” 

Thus the king: “If you were dear and beloved to Charles, he 

had not permitted you to wander through our valleys. Per- 

haps you were sent at the motion of Roland. Bear deeply in 

mind what value this same Charles puts upon you.” The king 

comes nearer and gives Gueno to drink, that he may catch him 

150 unawares and beguile him (v. 150). The king urges him to 

ambush Roland; and he feeds his mind with flattery and his 

hand with money. With the gift of many gifts, he vows he 

will give more, and vows to the furious Gueno almost any 

gift whatever. He gives him gifts, for golden vessels, beauti- 

ful garments, swift horses are given him. Now respectful 

where before violent, now courteous where before uncivil; 

where full of threats before Gueno ceases to be threatening. 

Now he increases his gifts more and more, and by so many 

160 mores is his mind more moved (v. 160). Either the king, 

or his own malice, or the reward, or his avarice, overcomes 

him; and so there is no glory of merit for him. Gueno, for- 

sworn, thus wrongfully swears to him, in the measure of his 

powers to fulfil his vows. O wickedness! O malice! O 

treachery! O avarice blind! Are these things which move 

all things not to move this man? Gueno explains to the king 

*'V. 135: a condensed line. The author had in mind the idiom: convertere 

iram in, by metonymy, however, making causas the object of the verb: “ He 
turns his rage against Gueno as the cause of his anger.” 


*V. 137: cf. Roland, vv. 443-4: “Quand le vit Guenes, mist la main a 
lespee, cuntre dous deiz l’ad de fuerre getee.” 
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the tricks of the ambush, nor does he, though explaining be- 
trayal, betray the king. In his heart he is amazed that he 
thus dares what he dares. He is amazed that he has been able 
to commit such an impious deed (v. 170). The king advises 
that the riches be hidden, lest King Charles be able to believe 
that treachery lie hidden in them. He hands him the keys of 
his realm that he may deliver them to Charles, and under this 
crime he cloaks the whole crime. So the gifts obtained 
through his deceit and not through his uprightness, delight the 
ambassador. Gueno goes and leaves Marsilius, receives the 
treasures, departs from the city and approaches the pavilions 
of the king. King Charles is amazed at his return,—amazed 
at him returning”® as he did not think he could return (v. 180). 
The messenger approaches him, enters the tents, and holds out 
the keys, invents trumpery, and thus speaks: “ Marsilius to 
you :*° May you goin safety ; may the whole road be safe to you. 
Nothing will he do against your will; nothing without your 
command. He wishes you health, you who are worthy of 
being wished health. He likewise commands you to command 
him in all things. He remits to you the keys of all his realms 
to be held by you; and he commits” all his realms to be ruled 
by you.” The high, the low, the whole army rejoice; for they 
think true all that he reports (v. 190). 

The king, in ignorance of the crime, sets out for his king- 
dom, lowers his tents, orders the troops to go back. Now the 
companion counts and their companions accompany him, the 
greater part returning with the king returning. At the sight 
of so many Gauls, Gaul seems to be seen there. Gaul? But 
Gaul seemed smaller than those there seen. However he 
orders that a lookout be kept for traps of Marsilius: the trusty 
king is loath to put trust in an untrustworthy foe. The king is 
not yet secure for he is not free from care. And bringing his 
knights together he advises that the knights should go back 
(v. 200), and as the army is without guard, he asks who would 


*T. ¢., first at the news, then at the actual sight of Gueno himself. 
*'V_ 183: In the text, insert a colon after tibi. 
*'V. 188: committit, plays on the con: ‘and with the keys.’ 
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like to go as guard to the army and who to be his own** corps. 
Gueno, swelling with rage, nominates Roland to go, for he 
does not cease being mindful of Roland’s nomination. So 
the king accosts Roland and commands him to take charge of 
keeping watch. At the command of the king he takes charge. 
Twice six paladins are his companions. Each of these leads 
or makes ready to lead a thousand knights with him. And 
thus a great part of the knights under the leadership of Roland 
are led back. Part follow the line on horseback, and part on 

210 foot (v. 210). Part lay ambushes, part occupy the narrow 
passes, part scale the cliffs, lest anyone should be able to pass 
through. The precipitous ridges distress them all, the terrible 
valleys terrify, and terrible terror holds them back. 

Meantime the king is fearing that the knights with their 
leader Roland have been entrapped in a trap of Gueno. 

While Roland is going along and ranging on every hand, 
he discovers Marsilius and the hosts of Marsilius: he knows 
he has been entrapped in a trap of Gueno, who had promised 

220 to pay him as he deserved (v. 220). As he proceeds, as he 
sees the strange spectacle, the valley crowded with men seems 
to pour out men upon him from every hand. Everywhere the 
enemy is in view. He goes forward and fears not the enemy, 
for he does not consider the enemy able to harm him. Oliver 
urges him to blow on his horn that the king should come up 


* Vv. 200-3: The translation of G. Paris seems difficult owing to the wide 
separation of tutela phalangis from sue over the conjunction vel and the verb 
ire with which tutela phalangis would naturally go: this would mean the placing 
of a noun and its modifying possessive in different clauses. It is not necessarily 
a question of an advance and a rear guard, but of those who will go with the 
rear guard and of those who will stay with the army. “ He calls a council and 
advises that the knights go as a rear guard. But this would leave the van with- 
out any of the knights. So he asks those who prefer to go as rear guard and 
those who wish to stay with him,” esse suae (phalangis). Dum—tutela may 
also be: ‘and as no rear guard has already been appointed.’ In the Roland, to 
be sure, v. 748, it is a question of the advance guard; but it had already been 
told (v. 561) that the function of éclaireur was specifically Roland’s. The di- 
vision into advance and rear guard is referred to in the Venetian MS. after v. 
814. The position of tutela phalangis is due not only to a desire to juxtapose the 
two tutela but also to bring the phrase closer to the first ire of which in idea it 
is the complement. Vel at any rate involves an ellipsis. 
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against the enemy and give aid to him. In reply to this: “Is 
not this cowardice that you are saying? Is it not baseness? 
And if not baseness, lo, the shame! What should make me 
afraid? Not fighting, not wounds, not death, not a hundred 
230 thousands of men, for nothing can” (v. 230). Before he has 
finished these words, he desires to execute his desires and 
makes ready, and lo, he hastens before all. He seizes his 
weapons, brings the troops together, and threatens battle, and 
himself threatening, he sees everything full of threats. Thus 
he shouts to all his men: “ Victory awaits us all! Now?® there 
is need of prowess. Nothing but arms is in place. Our best 
manliness will give us victory not defeat. Is it not a disgrace 
to be conquered? Is it not a glory to conquer?” And he 
shows that by far it is preferable and more fitting to be able 
240 to die pursuing than to die pursued (v. 240).°° His com- 
panions among the first are Oliver, Gero and Gerinus and the 
other peers whose names I do not mention. His courage giv- 
ing courage impelled these three to arms.*! They prepare to 
prepare their weapons** lest from weapons they perish. That 
none may go unarmed, each head a helmet protects, each 
shoulder a shield, each side a sword, each hand a spear. 


On the other side, the hiding king in hiding girds on his 
weapons, thinking to vanquish the hostile forces in hostile 
battle. The rulers ruling realms under him are girded with 

250 arms. The rulers armed, the army puts on its arms (v. 250), 
and the nephew of Marsilius vows he will go first... He as one 


*V. 236: the correction of G. Paris, nunc to non seems to me untenable. 
These words are addressed not to Oliver but to omnes: it is improbable that he 
should continue the justification of his rashness before the whole army, which 
had nothing to do with Oliver’s suggestion and may not have heard it. These 
are words of pure exhortation. In the desire to display his own courage and 
begin the fight, Roland scarcely dwells on Oliver’s idea. 

®'V. 240: for mori—mori, cf. esse—esse in the preceding verse. 

*'V. 243: If, as seems probable, the animus is Roland’s there are not four 
as G. Paris’ note asserts, but three. Although reliqui are referred to, the fact 
that the three names are given, shows that the author was trying to center at- 
tention upon them, after the general exhortation to omnes. 

*'V. 244: arma parare parant: cf. Roland, 343: “De guarnemenz se prent a 
cunreer.” Parare may mean ‘parry.’ 
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of the eleven takes oath against the peers®** but he is obliged 

by the king to go as one of twelve. A troop of cavalry and a 
horde of footmen follow him; but the band of kings remains 
with the king remaining. The boy, in the first line, rushed 
first upon Roland, and thinking to conquer him, he is first con- 
quered by Roland.** Already he lies like a trunk, felled by 
Roland in arms; already as he dies his threats die with him 

260 (v. 260). Others rush up, but in vain; for he forces them like- 
wise to die in like condition. As he strikes these impetuous 
men, the surviving throng strikes him, and the furious throng 
renews the fight against the furious Roland. The whole force 

of Roland rushes against the whole of the pagan forces. At 

its onslaught they fall; at its approach they fear. Samson, 
Turpinus, Oliverus, Gero, Gerinus lay low five men, each his 
own. Then another five lay low five. So the horde, smaller 

270 in number, wages battle less vigorously (v. 270). Then the 
French, joyful, press forward more; but a vast division assaults 

and harasses them, presses on them and blocks their path. As 
usual, five are soon pursuing and five pursued. Impetuous 
Mars makes both impetuous in battle. The horror of the ca- 
lamity compels the surviving pagans to be afraid; impels them 

to begin their flight. They flee but in vain; for as they flee 
they fall, either from the might of Roland or from their fear. 

But Margaretus, fleeing with difficulty, and with difficulty keep- 

280 ing alive, swift and fearful and in danger, departs (v. 280). 
He is hurried along by the savage enemy, the thought of death, 

the hacked bodies, and the blood flowing on all sides. The 
hurrying horse himself snorts, the rider himself is terrified. 
Soon, out of his mind, he stands in the presence of the king. 

® Vy. 253-4: Tercius, vv. 419-20 means ‘one of three’; possibly so unde- 
cimus here. These verses are doubtless an echo of the scene where the pagan 
paladins are selected to match the twelve of Charles. In the Roland Aelrot, “li 
nies Marsilie,” is followed by Falsaron his uncle, who is later to attempt revenge 
for his nephew’s death. A likely hypothesis for the missing line seems to be, 
that Aelrot begs his uncle not to enter the battle, but to remain with the king 
himself, as one of the eleven leaders can vanquish the French peers (patricios) ; 
but he is forced by the king to go as one of twelve (ire duodecimus) ; that is, 
Falsaron is commanded by the king to accompany the division led by their 


nephew. 
*'V. 258: hysteron proteron. 
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Thus he began: “ Wondrous things you see, eh! Where is 
that wondrous power of the army you sent? Where is all 
that army? Just tellme! See what your army is! Now your 
army is nothing except not an army! What is your army? 
What is your nephew? It is nothing! He is nothing!” The 
king but now threatening greater things grieves and shudders, 


290 rages and burns for his army and for his nephew*® (v. 290). 


The whole army*® divides as a whole into two divisions. The 
king sends ten brigades ahead and ten he holds in reserve. 
There is heard the sound of arms and the blast of trumpets, 
the neighing of horses, almost the whole army in uproar. 
Although before this attack, the division of Turpin had been 
safe, it all now begins to be frightened. He begins thus: 
“Now recall your strength, my men! The first victory is 
given first to us,** and the second awaits us! What profit to 
call back fear? what to tolerate terror?** what to turn our 


300 backs in flight? or what to fear death (v. 300)? Let us press 


on the enemy!” As they hear these words, they press on. 
Led up to the enemy they begin marvelous combats; and the 
men exercise their manly might in battle, and their might 
grants men victory over men in war. A certain impetuous 
warrior puts Engelier to flight and strikes him. The wound 
hinders the wounded man: hurled headlong he dies. Oliver 
dashes upon the victor and plunges a sword in his side; thus 
dashing upon him he robs him of victory. Soon another 
selects Samson for death and soon this horseman has endured 


310 the last pangs and is hurled from his horse (v. 310). Is not*® 


this a crushing loss because he is crushed in battle? Is not 
the mourning sore crushing because he has perished from this 
crushing enemy? The cause of his death was Mars and the 


* Vy. 289-90: the -que implies that the verbs are not balanced with their ob- 


jects in pairs, as in vv. 177-78. 


*'V. 291-2: exercitus is translatable in the nominative; note also the position 


of rex after the conjunction. 


* Vv. 297-8: in the Roland, Turpin cries: “ Ferez, Franceis: nuls de vus ne 


s’ublit!—Cist premiers colps est nostre, Deu mercit! 


* 'V. 299: dolorem: metonymy, the result for the cause, i. e., metum: a usage 


already classic. 





*'V. 311: Num is used in the poem generally with the sense of nonne. 
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wound, and the sword, and crushing Fortune and the crush- 
ing enemy. With the death and fall of Samson before his 
eyes, the conqueror falls conquered by the avenging Roland.*® 
See! An impetuous soldier impetuously harasses Anseus with 
his blows, and forces him to pay the debts of the flesh. Tur- 
pin crushes the victor, and Roland crushes Gradonius, on 
320 account of whom Gero had fled before (v. 320). Bodies, 
covered with many wounds before they fall, are laid low on 
all sides. The land of the slaughter loads the merest step with 
slaughter.*? Swelling with rage in his heart, inflamed with 
wrath, bloody with carnage, Roland is more fierce than he 
was before. He annihilates the officers and then the troops he 
annihilates. Now that whole army might be called nothing. 
Few are fleeing and few are fighting, because there are only 
a few to flee and to fight. In a word, if perchance anyone 
survives, he flees. 
And so Marsilius enters the battle, and he storms with 
wrath, and because he has lost his army he becomes like one 
330 who has lost his mind (v. 330). The king is astounded that 
so many and such strong divisions can have been vanquished 
so easily and that, in so short a time, so many have been able 
to die. Invisible to the enemy, he comes up to the enemy 
visible to him. Abismus goes first, bearing the royal stand- 
ards. What is Turpin doing? He is equipping and arming 
his horse with mail, that safe may be the horse, the horseman 
safer. If anyone praises the horse, who can praise the horse’s 
whole appearance, who the separate details? In his praise, 
the separate details are sufficient. His head was shaggy :** 
his ear was short, his neck loftily arched; and his sides were 
340 sweeping, his legs straight (v. 340); massive the shank, hol- 
low the foot and expansive the breast. Without the ‘hardly,’ 


“'V. 315: the subject of viso and visa is perhaps Roland: ‘when Roland 
sees the death,’ etc. 

“'V. 322: It is impossible to take a single step without encountering a corpse. 
Cedis—humus is the loca cede referta of v. 453; solum: ‘even a single.’ 

“'V. 330: horridus aspectus: probably ‘shaggy forehead,’ thus one the 
singula; possibly however a general summary for introduction: ‘his appearance 
was dreadful.’ For ardua cervix, cf. the classic sopracilia ardua. 
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it is hardly enough to say: “ He is excellent.”** Turpin urges 
and loosens the reins for him. He, the leading horseman, 
equals the speedy horses in their speed. As in anger, as one 
might expect of an enemy, he goes to meet Abismus and with- 
out any almost** he inflicts the pain of death upon him. Next 
to him, Roland enters upon the beginning of the battle :** on 
all sides he strikes and puts even the fiercest to flight. Not 
sparing his own life, he refuses to spare anyone. He alone lays 

350 a thousand bodies low on the ground (v. 350). Not like to 
Mars, but Mars himself in the fight he seems; Mars, grudg- 
ingly as an enemy, admits that he should be called Mars. 
Here, cut off by him and heavily fallen, lie a head, an ear, a 
foot, a shoulder, arms, shins, hands. 

Meantime the French suffer severely, for numerous wounds, 
unsightly damages, terrible slaughter, they are seen to receive. 
May not Gaul mourn the loss, and, bereft of so many heroes, 
for so many heroes weep? Those still alive and attempting to 
fight are scarcely sixty, and these the fighting, the wounds, 

360 the exertion, equally harass (v. 360). 

In the meantime, fear, dread, and fever come over Roland: 
one oppresses, one disturbs, one burns him. Then first he 
stands in awe of Mars, then first of Death; but more than at 
either he is sad at being overcome by fighting.** Now he 
starts to blow on his horn: thus Oliver to him: “Stop, for 
shame! Stop, for it is a shame! Will it not be to you and 
your people an intolerable ignominy, a perpetual dishonor, the 
greatest shame?” Nevertheless, at the oft-repeated request 
of Turpin, he blows. Wrath suggests and forces this: at the 

370 same time it is necessary** (v. 370). At the sound, wonder 

“'V. 342: sine vix: “ dici, ‘ vix satis est’ sine vix, vix satis est”; just as in 
v. 446, sc., sedet after haut. 

“V. 346: I retain the pene of the MS., which is quite in the spirit of vv. 
95-6, 159-60, especially 342 and 446, and does not affect the metre. As the negro 
said: “It wa’nt no near killin neither!” We have the current hyperbole: “It 
almost killed him” of which this is the negation. 

“V. 347: Primordia: perhaps etymologizing: ‘ first ranks.’ 

“'V. 364: Marte vinci: possibly ‘at being surpassed by Mars,’ harking back 
to v. 352. 

“'V. 370: it is very probable that the author meant to balance the phrases: 


“ Hoc monet ira; hoc cogit necesse simul,” but this substantive use of necesse 
is new to me. 
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and astonishment fill all these things:** the mountains, the 
fields, the forests, the valleys, the waters, the land, the sky. 
At such great effort the veins of his head are broken, and blood 
flows simultaneously from each nostril. The king, as he leads, 
returning to his kingdoms, hears and recognizes the sound, and 
the cause is known to him. The crime revealed, revealed the 
trap, Gueno, at the king’s command, is loaded with chains. 
The king storms, rages, faints, and goes back; and his army 
grieves with the fainting king, returns with the king returning 
380 (v. 380). As they proceed, all fury is in all against all. The 
desire to know about the matter urges them to go quickly.*® 
Meanwhile the King Marsilius presses his enemies in battle, 
for he gives them first wounds and then death; and against 
these heroes he urges his men to use their strength, and his own 
he uses inciting his own men. Recognizing Roland from his 
limbs, his weapons, and his movements, he is astonished that 
he is able to sustain so many combats. Roland, perceived, 
perceives Marsilius and his son; he rushes upon them both, 
puts both to flight, and driving them in flight, fills both with 
390 terror (v. 390). In the sight of the father, to the son he gives 
wounds, gives blows: the man who before was killing his com- 
rades, is killed on his sword. Coming up with the king, he 
cuts off the king’s right hand. The smitten man groans at his 
wounds, avoids death and begins flight. Now the king, who 
did not dare remain, is less daring. The army of the king, 
fleeing, flees with the fugitives. Oliver, striking sidewise, 
checks, harasses. Agalifus terrifies with his blows, his sword, 


*““V. 371: hec is perfectly admissible, inasmuch as the appositives are so 
numerous. 

“'V. 382: Causa rei scire: this is of course a parody of the Latin causa ret 
sciendi; but here causa is in the nominative, and becomes equivalent to ‘ desire’: 
we have seen amor used almost in the sense of causa in vv. 41-2. These passages 
are an interesting contribution to the semantics of the two words. With rei 
normally in the genitive, scire is to be explained like the parcere depending on 
nullus in v. 128: ‘the cause of the thing to be known.’ It is highly improbable 
that scire depends directly upon causa used for amor, with rei a learned forme 4 
rebours for de re, on the model of de la causa (chose) for causae. ‘Whatever 
the medieval twist of construction resorted to by this poet, whose Latin grammar 
is occasionally elastic enough, the alteration of the gerundive is of course due 
to the demands of metre. 
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his threats: Oliver is wounded, and himself first wounded, he 

wounds his wounder: the man last wounded suffers the first 

400 death (v. 400). Full of wounds after so many wounds re- 

ceived, Oliver wounds numberless men in dying. Now as a 

madman, now as one bereft of sight,®° he rushes upon the 

enemy. His sight grows weak, and his strength is taken from 

him. Unwittingly he strikes Roland, but hurts him very 

little > and the blow does not occasion any wound. Struck 

thus while he stands and fights, he is astonished at the blow. 

He looks around, and Oliver’s face is scarcely known to him. 

He exclaims: “ You are not wounding an enemy as an enemy, 

as an enemy does anenemy. Nay rather, am I not your friend 

410 to you (v. 410) ?®*. Know your Roland, know him! Perhaps 

you do not know him, to judge from your blows: this the whole 

matter, this your sword, this your actions prove.” At the 

sound of the voice he is grieved and then asks pardon. Roland 

pardons, for he sees it is a pardonable act. Soon Oliver has 

fallen from his horse, prostrate beneath the feet of the horses. 

Alas, the shame! See! He has fallen! Alas, the grief! 

See! He perishes! Dreadful the fact; more dreadful the 

fall; the death more dreadful than either:®* That grief is a 
grief, and a grief greater than a grief. 

Roland now harasses the enemy as one of only three: one of 

420 three he attacks, one of three he opposes them (v. 420). Tur- 

pin is his companion on the one side; Walterus his companion 

on the other. The one is ferocious, the other fierce; the one 

is brave, the other also. They advance on the footmen,® their 

breasts pierced with darts, and while they are wounding others, 

”'V. 403: orbus: in its late Latin sense, though the classic usually specified 
with visu, etc. 

®'V. 405: illi or else sibi: cf. vv. 43-4. 

"'V. 410: better as a question in view of the following imperative: the other 
alternative would be: “Im your eyes I am not your friend,” said of course in 
reproach; but this would repeat vv. 411-412. 

®'V. 417: It is difficult to feel the contrast between res and the following 


words (cf. v. 412): perhaps the feeling is: “The general situation is horrible, 
but it is more so as one sees the details.” 

“VV. 423: pedites, possibly nominative: ‘they advance on foot,’ i. e. ‘as foot 
soldiers. However, Oliver and Roland were apparently still mounted; we have 
no direct implication of dismounting till vv. 443-50. 
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javelins are hurled upon them. The javelins give wounds to 
Walterus; the wounds pain, the pain fear of death,—fears of 
being cut off from the light.*> Still Roland stands and still 
with his sword he decapitates, with his spear he wounds, keeps 
off the warriors by fighting.** 

The pagan host dreads the approach of Charles. It pre- 

430 pares to retreat lest it incur greater loss (v. 430). Fleet-footed 
they flee as though spurred on in competition. If anyone 
there is first, he thinks he is the last.5* Perhaps they fear not 
the king, nor the king’s lines,®® nor the combats of his war- 
riors. What then?—Death. Whether they flee or not, they 
go without exception. This alone is the desire of all: to keep 
up their flight. 

So with Turpin, Roland finishes the fighting. With these 
thus ended, the end of each one is near. A heavy drowsiness 
then lays a heavy hold on Turpin. He nods and his strength 

440 fails with him (v. 440); and at the sight of the dying man, 
Roland almost dies. He grows faint, and wishes to die with 
his dying friend. Now pale as death himself, he places Turpin, 
as it were death-pale, on the grass. And first he cleans the 
unclean wounds for him. As he lies on the grass, the grass 
gives coolness to him. He can hardly sit with head erect; 
not so without the hardly.*° Roland, on foot, up to his ankles 
in gore, goes here and there, once and again turning the bodies. 
And gathering from all sides, he brings the bodies of the peers, 

*'V. 426: metus, accusative plural, object of pena [dat], coordinate with 
metum. 


* Vv. 427-8: grammatically one could render, ‘ protects the heroes from the 
fighting’; but Walter is dead; and Turpin fights till the end of the battle (v. 
437). 

™'V. 431: in certamine seems to modify not diffugiunt but ducti: we may 
freely render the three words by 4 /’envi, but in certamine is literal. Figurative 
meanings of ducere are not wanting even in Classic Latin. The semantics here 
are: “in certamine premiis ducti,’ or something of the sort. That the author 
felt the simile is proved by velut. 

* 'V. 432: si, ‘even if.’ Cf. this sentence with the familiar French paradox: 
“ Quand il n’y en a plus, il y en a encore.” 

* Vv. 433-4: agmina, ‘line operations,’ contrasted with bella, ‘individual 
fighting.’ 

”'V. 446: see note to v. 342. 
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450 whose death he laments more than his own fate (v. 450). 
First Turpin, with his soul about to leave his body, shrives 
them, then signs them with the cross. Roland views the 
slaughter, utters groans, leaves the places strewn with dead 
and goes to die. While, as he dies, he yearned to die more 
than to live, to die seemed to him sweet, to live seemed sad. 
Leaning on a rock, he seeks rest after the hardship he has 
endured, and as a suppliant, with suppliant voice, he asks for 
the remission of his sins. One and another pagan believes he 

460 is dead, and they both try to seize his horn (v. 460). He sees 
them, and striking sidewise with his horn, to each dying man 
he gives death at his own side. While in death agony he is 
praying, death finishes the time of his life. Now as nobody’s, 
now as no one he lies.“ Alas! For you were the hope of the 
Franks, you their glory, their courage, their leader, their orna- 
ment, all at once! France lies bereft of you! For of yore, 
when you were, what was she? The glory of the world! 
What now? All nothing! Valor is astounded that you are 
thus killed—Death herself, that through her you have been 

470 able to die (v. 470). What shall I say? What not? Enough 
it is to say this alone: “ He alone was the glory of the Frank- 
born race.” 

Him, the peers, the troops, the foot-soldiers, the king, as 
he comes along the way, see lying killed in battle. Not for 
the ones, nor for the others only, but for all at the same time, 
does the king together with his army weep and at the same 
time mourn. With what grief does the army mourn for the 
greatest? With the greatest! With what for the lesser? 
With a lesser! With what for the least? With the least! 

Gueno is brought forward to suffer punishment for his 

“'V. 464: nullius, a legal term, “ without an owner”: for the better intelli- 

gence of the passage, may we cite Guerazzi’s Asino (Guigoni, Milano, 1881, vol. I, 

p. 15): “I vermini vantano giusto titolo, dacché i cadaveri sieno cose nullius, e di 

ragione caschino in proprieta del primo occupante.” The reference is in both 

cases to that principle of Roman law which held corpses and tombs outside prop- 
erty rights. They could neither be bought nor sold. The question came up 


most often in cases of desecration for the sake of valuable marble in tombs. We 
have such a case in Venice so late as 1610. 
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treachery. At once he is torn from his horse, and torn to 
480 pieces with horses (v. 480). His life is finished as befitted the 
discovered treachery. 
The matter thus concluded is thus affirmed. 
Here it endeth concerning the treachery of Gueno 
ARTHUR LIVINGSTON. 
CoRNELL UNIVERSITY. 














ON THE TEXT OF RICHEUT 


HE Old French poem Richeut was published by Méon in 1823 
in the first volume of his Nouveau Recueil de Fabliaux et 

Contes, pp. 38-79. The manuscript of the poem (Bern 354, fol. 
124°-135”) is evidently incorrect in many places, but Méon is often 
at fault in his reading of the manuscript. At the end of his article 
Le fabliau de Richeut, published in Etudes romanes dédiées 4 Gaston 
Paris, Paris, 1891, Professor Bédier gives somewhat more than a 
page of conjectured and corrected readings from a collation of the 
manuscript. Professor Bédier makes no claim to completeness, 
saying frankly, “Sans prétendre aucunement lever méme la moitié 
des difficultés du texte, je crois utile de proposer ici les quelques 
corrections qui suivent.”’ In his review of the volume which con- 
tains Professor Bédier’s article (Romania, XXII, p. 137 ff.) Gaston 
Paris, without seeing the manuscript, adds another page of prob- 
able corrections, many of which I find supported by the manuscript, 
which Professor Bédier seems to have examined rather hastily. 

Through the kindness of Mr. Jean Acher I have obtained an 
excellent photograph of the manuscript of the Richeut, of which I 
expect to publish an edition in the near future. It may be of value 
to some who may have occasion to use Méon’s edition of this im- 
portant poem, before the appearance of a more accurate edition, to 
know the exact MS. reading in cases where the sense may be 
affected. Mere differences of orthography, where Méon often dis- 
regards the manuscript, are not mentioned here. 

V. 7, Méon, tot a sa guise; MS., tot as guise. The rhyme is in 
-ié and the reading is suspicious—20, Méon, rayet; Ms., raget. 
Méon has raget in the glossary.—49, Méon, Richaut a fait riche 
maudis; MS., mandis, as G. Paris suggests. — 

Verses 51-57, Méon reads: 


Dou preste ot-el bien son escot, 
Et si refist tenir por sot 

Lo chevalier : 

(Nes dan Guillaume definer 
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Qui ere atornez a Deu proier) 
Refit-el boivre lo destrier 
Et lo hernois. 


G. Paris: “Suppr. les ( ) aux vv. 54-55 et 1. dans Guillaume de 
Simier (ou quelque nom pareil) pour definer.” In the Ms. v. 54 
reads, Nes dan Guillaume ler definer, which seems to me a misread- 
ing of Nes dan Guillaume fet desvier. The passage would then 
read, correcting qui ere of v. 55 to qu’ert, 


Dou preste ot el bien son escot, 
Et si refist tenir por sot 

Lo chevalier. 

Nes dan Guillaume fet desvier, 
Qu’ert atornez a Deu proier, 
Refist el boivre lo destrier 

Et lo hernois. 


V. 68, Méon, Et si ne lairai pas por honte; Bédier, “Le ms. donne 
exactement, Et si e ne lairai por honte.” The ms. reads, Et si ne 
lairai pas por honte-—99, Méon, Ainz n’ai, MS. ainz noi.—135, 
Bédier, “ Lire avec le ms., Il i perdra ainz que s’an tort.” The Ms. 
reads aing qui san tort, to be corrected to ainz qu'il s’an tort, cf. v. 
823.—147, ot not in the MS.—273, MS. aussiez.—319, ms. voldroie. 
—445, ms. Ri., corrected by Méon to Herselot.—469, ms. messe, as 
suggested by G. Paris——507, Méon, taelice; G. Paris, jaelice; ms. 
jaelice—s565-7, Méon, 

Tant a fait vers 
qu’il en set faire de divers: 
n’ot en l’escole si. 


Bédier, “Sic dans le ms.; Lire si sachant.” Paris, “‘M. B. propose 
de lire n’ot en Tescole si sachant, mais la rime doit étre en -ers; je 
ne vois pas le mot a suppléer, porvers n’irait pas bien.’””’ The ms. 
reads clearly si porvers.—572, Méon, qu’il la grisset au col; ms. 
grisset mantel.—636, Méon, Sor soi les fait estre enragiees; Bédier, 
ms., soz sot. The ms. has sor soi.—691, Méon, les fames; ms., les 
homes.—777, Méon, Car del lechors ne puet partir; Bédier, des 
lechois; Paris, de lechois; ms., del lechois.—779, ms. quil voit.— 
784, ms. ne trove si lonc ne si cort.—787, ms., veigne.—8o01, ms., 
plus que nus hom.—812-14, Méon: 


Onques rien ne perdi en quernes 
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N’a enbesa n’a deus en ternes, ) 
Totjorz a quines. 


Bédier, ne en besa. Méon follows the ms., where enbesa is evi- 
dently for ambesas. Cf. F. Semrau, Wiirfel und Wiirfelspiel im 
alten Frankreich, Halle, 1910 (no. 23 of Bethefte zur Z. f. r. P.) 
p. 63, note.—820, ms., gui mis 1 est—848, ms., Sil les fames.—9go7, | 
ms., despersant.—949, ms., a bachet.—g60, ms., nen ot.—973, ms., 

a lanjornee.—974, ms., trovoil soi nue, as suggested by G. Paris.— 

1001, Méon, Les chastiex vait en chant a ome; Bédier, ms., en chant 

a orne(?); Paris, cerchant a orne (trés clair, voy. Godefroy). The 

ms. has cerchant a orne.—1009, ms., citeains, as G. Paris suggests. 

—I015, ms., Jl li rant.—1024, ms., car mout semes.—1027, Méon, 

en cel carrage; Paris, carroge; ms., carroge.—1039, Méon, povoil; 

ms. porotl._—1o045, ms. Hersanz pert bele mais nestoit.—1070, ms., 

ni tarda plus.—1075—6, Méon, 


Tint soi mout simple 
qu’il ne saunte mist sa guimple; 


ms., quil ne saverte mist sa guimple-—1117-20, Méon: 


Voiz quel cors et quel vis ele a. 
Ou? dist Richaut, ce n’a mestier, 
C’est la fille 4 un chevalier 

Prou et cortois. 


Paris, “ Lacune aprés 1118.” The lacune is in Méon and seems not 
to have been noticed by Bédier. The ms. reads: 


Voiz quel cors et quel vis ele a. 
Ou? dist .Ri. II li moustra. 

En cel solier 

A! dist .Ri. ce na mestier. 

Cest la fille a un chevalier 

Preu et cortois. 


—1296, Méon, Li uns respont, Florie; Paris, Li uns respont: 
Taisiez, Florie; ms. Li uns respont Dame Florie. 


IRVILLE C. LECOMPTE 
YALE T. NIVERSITY 





NOTES ON THE RUMANIAN NUMERALS 


N the second number of the Romanic Review, Mr. F. Vexler 
| criticizes my notes on Rumanian publisht in the seventh volume 
of Modern Philology. 1 am sorry to find that he has misunder- 
stood my views about the numerals, and shood like to explain them 
here. 

I. THe Tens 


In Albanian, 20 is exprest as ‘one score,’ while 40 is ‘two score’ 
in some regions and ‘ four tens’ in others ; see Pekmezi, Grammatik 
der albanesischen Sprache, § 62, Wien, 1908. Therefore I am jus- 
tified in saying, in regard to the Rumanian multiples of ten, as I 
did in Modern Philology, that Albanian does not furnish a complete 
parallel for their formation. In Old Bulgarian the even tens, as 
well as the odd, ar counted as such: two tens, four tens, six tens, 
eiht tens; see Leskien, Handbuch der altbulgarischen Sprache, 
§ 74, Weimar, 1898, and Vondrak, Vergleichende slavische Gram- 
matik, II, 80, Gdttingen, 1908. Since this is also the regular 
Rumanian method of counting, it seems reasonable to suppose it 
derived from Slavonic rather than from Albanian influence. 


II. Suté ‘HUNDRED’ 


In Old Bulgarian, o interchanges with #, as e does with 7; but 
this o stands for an erlier u-sound, Slavonic # being the regular rep- 
resentativ of Indo-European short u. Rumanian o is the usual 
strest derivativ of Slavonic #, as dobitoc < dobytikii, sol < siilii. 
To explain such cases of o < it, beside sutdé with u <i, we need 
only to suppose that this word was borrowed erlier than the others, 
at a time when Slavonic % was a real w-sound, or more u-like than 
o-like. I hav never assumed such a form as *sotd; the honor of 
inventing it belongs to Mr. Vexler alone. 

If Slavonic % made u in suté, we miht expect to find such a 
treatment of # in other words. Tiktin thinks that cumdtru < 
kiimotrii is a case of the same kind. Mr. Vexler objects to cumdtru 
on two grounds: it may hav been modified by some other word; 
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and the @ is now strest. The ferst objection is valid, but the second 
is not. Erly Rumanian texts make use of stress marks, and Tiktin 
is careful to say that the older stress was ciimdtru (Ruménisches 
Elementarbuch, §§ 32, 76, Heidelberg, 1905). 

Mr. Vexler thinks that from the o of siito we shood expect du, 
because Rumanian du corresponds to present Hungarian final long 
o. But this theory is hardly tenable, even if we assume that short 
o and long o were treated alike. Hungarian final long o is a regu- 
lar contraction of ou; see Simonyi, Die ungarische Sprache, 322, 
Strassburg, 1907. In some cases ou stands for an older au or av 
(ava, avo) cognate with Finnish ava; see Szinnyei, Finnisch- 
ugrische Sprachwissenschaft, 102, Leipzig, 1910. Modern Hun- 
garian shows traces of this contraction, as in td ‘teich,’ which has 
the dativ ténak, but the accusativ tavat, the plural tavak, and the 
personated forms tavam ‘mein teich,’ tavad ‘dein teich’ (Nagy, 
Ungarische Sprachlehre, 24, 37, Heidelberg, 1897). A few dia- 
lects still keep difthongs, as ao, au, ou, corresponding to literary 
long 0; see Simonyi, Die ung. Sprache, 138. It is thus rather un- 
likely that Rumanian du came from long o in words of Hungarian 
origin; it is probably derived from an old difthong. 

Rumanian stressless @ comes from Latin o in a few words, as 
ci < quod, né<nos; also from medial Slavonic 0, as ciémdtru < 
kiimotrii, stipin < stopani. It is therefore possible that final & is 
derived from o in the vocativ adjectiv dragd (Tiktin, R. Elemen- 
tarbuch, § 197) and in the nouns ciudd, pravili, sticla, sutaé (Gart- 
ner, Darstellung der rumdnischen Sprache, § 42, Halle, 1904), cor- 
responding to Slavonic drago, ¢udo, pravilo, stiklo, siitto. If the a 
of sutd is not directly derived from o, it may be analogic, like & in 
sora for sor < soror; or it may come from a in the Slavonic plural 
siita. Hence there is no reason for douting that suté may be of 
Slavonic origin. 

E. H. Tutte 


New Haven, Conn. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


DANTE AND AQUINAS 


NE of the recurrent problems in the Divina Commedia has been 
the system that underlies Dante’s treatment of sins and sin- 
ners in the Purgatorio, and especially in the Inferno. Dante him- 
self, to be sure, explained very clearly that love is the foundation 
principle of his whole poem. But in the punishment of the various 
sins which transgress or destroy this principle many difficulties of 
interpretation arise. The arrangement of Purgatory offers little 
trouble by itself, for it is based on the seven deadly sins or capital 
vices dealt with in various ways by the fathers of the church from 
Cassian down. But the arrangement of the /nferno is not so easy 
to understand. Some similarities between it and the Purgatorio, 
such as that each is conical in shape with the sinners grouped on 
ledges or cornices, have led commentators to expect that the same 
sins would be punished in each region. Four of the seven sins for 
which penance is done in Purgatory were indeed easily discovered 
in Hell, but pride, envy, and sloth appeared to have no place in 
Dante’s scheme of the Jnferno. As the commentators held that 
Dante was not only a poet but a philosopher, they felt obliged to 
rescue him from his seeming inconsistency. 

Accordingly, numerous solutions have been offered, especially 
in the last fifty years. The most obvious method was to place the 
three missing vices somewhere in Hell. Pride was located in the 
seventh circle with Capaneus, envy in the fifth circle with Filippo 
Argenti, and sloth beneath the marsh which the poets crossed in 
approaching the city of Dis. When it was observed that the 
treacherous evil in the lower circles of Hell simply could not be 
forced into Purgatory, some Germans explained that the seven 
deadly sins were the mothers of all sorts of vices, and that pride 
and envy were particularly prolific. The last four circles of the 
Inferno were immediately taken to correspond to these two vices 
in the Purgatorio. 
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All such makeshifts Witte rejected im toto, declaring that Pur- 
gatory and Hell were constructed on different principles, and that 
any correspondences were fortuitous. For sins to be punished in 
Hell they must issue in acts. Minos took account not of inward 
purpose but of overt deeds, just like the judge of a police court. 
If, however, the culprit repented before death, he would make 
atonement, not for the overt deed but for the inward purpose. If 
envy led a man to commit murder, Minos would condemn him to 
the seventh circle. But if the envious murderer repented, he would 
make atonement, not for murder, but for the capital vice of envy, 
in the second circle of Purgatory. The explanation was so simple 
and brilliant that it dazzled the majority of Italian commentators 
and English students into acceptance, the references to it sometimes 
implying that only those guilty of the densest ignorance could take 
any other view of the matter. 

But now Mr. Reade, an English student of the middle ages, 
refuses to be dazzled. He contends not only that Witte’s theory is 
utterly inadmissible but that it absolutely ignores the whole doctrine 
of capital vices as Dante would have learned it. He maintains this 
contention thru some four hundred and fifty crown-octavo pages 
of closely reasoned argument. He examines the writings of St. 
Thomas Aquinas with the greatest fairness, cites passages from the 
schoolman in support of his statements, and shows that according 
to medieval doctrine guilt resides solely in the interior purpose, and 
that absence of an overt act never prevents a sinner from being 
cast into Hell. 

The method of attack illustrates the method of explaining Dante. 
Mr. Reade does not forget that Dante read many books besides St. 
Thomas, but he maintains that in philosophical matters “ St. 
Thomas is the best criterion of what Dante is likely to have taught 
in the Inferno.” So far as Aristotle is concerned he is right. Con- 
trary to the usual assumption, Aristotle was a relatively new 
authority in the thirteenth century. St. Thomas’s master, Albertus 
Magnus, had thru his Latin paraphrase virtually established the 
medieval cc=zeption of the Greek thinker, and St. Thomas himself 
contributed no little to advance the Stagirite’s reputation. It is 


* The Moral System of Dante’s Inferno, by W. H. V. Reade. Oxford, at the 
Clarendon Press, 1909. 
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therefore quite natural that the twentieth century interpretation of 
Aristotle differs in several particulars from that familiar to Dante. 
But Mr. Reade’s assumption results in underestimating, sometimes 
in entirely neglecting, other sources of Dante’s thought. That is, 
Dante was more of an eclectic than he is in this boak given credit 
for being. There are traces of influence from Averroés and cur- 
rents of mysticism altogether left out of account in this treatment 
of his moral system. But to re-create the intellectual atmosphere in 
which Dante lived would at this date be impossible, and in the task 
which Mr. Reade has set himself—that of expounding Aquinas so 
far as he may have influenced the great poet of the middle ages— 
the success is noteworthy. 

The chief result of this exposition is to establish a difference 
between the seven deadly sins as a class and the sins of malice or 
malitia. The capital vices are all produced by passion; they ema- 
nate from no habitual bent or disease of the will; in technical lan- 
guage, they are committed ex infirmitate. The sins of malice, on 
the contrary, are produced by a desire to harm others ; they emanate 
from a will vitiated by habit so as to delight in committing injus- 
tice; in technical language, they are injuriae, sins against justice. 
These conclusions are imbedded in a mass of minute and at times 
scholastic discussion of the bases for classifying sins, of the sources 
in Aristotle, of the relations with the theological virtues; and the 
whole argument is supported by such abundant quotation in the 
original Latin that the distinction itself is established beyond cavil. 
This fact is important, for on this distinction rests Mr. Reade’s 
explanation of Dante. 

The explanation itself requires little over fifty thousand words, 
about ha!f the space devoted to the exposition of St. Thomas. The 
theory in brief is this: Dante based the Purgatorio on the doctrine 
of the seven capital vices as treated in Aquinas, with variation to 
suit his particular purpose; but the Jnferno he based on Aristotle, 
so that the capital vices have nothing to do with the scheme of Hell. 
The reason four of the vices happen to appear is that they appear 
in Aristotle and in other systems as well. There are consequently 
two classes of sins in Hell—sins of incontinence and sins of malice. 
The sins of incontinence are punished in the upper circles. The 
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sins of malice are punished in the three lowest circles only. The 
fact that the latter sins consist in violations of justice proceeding 
from a vitiated will explains their non-appearance in Purgatory. 
So long as the condition of the heart known as malitia persists, 
the soul is doomed to eternal punishment in Hell. It may gain 
admission to Purgatory thru repentance, but the penance and puri- 
fication which it must then undergo are not in expiation of malice, 
which no longer exists, but in expiation of those sins which led to 
malice. Thus the medieval doctrine of sin as found in St. Thomas 
underlies the treatment of moral problems in both the Inferno and 
the Purgatorio. 

The superiority of Mr. Reade’s theory to Witte’s is that it is 
based on medieval and ancient philosophy, not as it is expounded 
today, but as it was understood by Dante. What is perhaps more 
important, the theory fits in perfectly with the principle of love 
which rules the poem and from which derives to so large an extent 
its loftiness and perennial significance. Yet to students of Dante 
objections will at once occur. They will say that according to the 
poet’s own explanation of his system in the seventeenth canto of 
the Purgatorio the sins there result from the very love of evil to 
one’s neighbor which, according to Mr. Reade, shuts out a soul 
from Purgatory forever. The objection proves to be ill-founded, 
since a comparison with the language of Aquinas makes it certain 
that Dante was not there using technical phraseology and conse- 
quently was not confusing the seven capital vices with sins of 
malice. It is nevertheless a little damaging to the contention that 
Dante was following St. Thomas in detail to find in the poet’s 
own explanation language that at first seems to contradict St. 
Thomas’s doctrine. Objectors will find another difficulty in the 
scheme of the Jnferno, which many commentators have supposed 
to be based on Cicero rather than on Aristotle. As a matter of fact, 
however, Dante appears to have read his Latin translation of Aris- 
totle more carefully than his commentators have. He was not 
departing from “the master of them that know” when in the 
seventh circle of Hell he treated sins of violence or brutishness 
under the general head of malice, for in the version which the poet 
used Aristotle was made to speak of sins of bestial malice. Cicero 
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may have afforded a suggestion for the scheme, but recourse to 
Cicero is not necessary to explain the peculiarities of the plan. 

The main contention of Mr. Reade is therefore well founded. 
The doctrine of malitia appears to be so obvious and fundamental 
in the philosophy of Aquinas that it is highly improbable that Dante 
would have overlooked or disregarded it. But the author of this 
new theory, in applying it to the various minor problems of the 
Inferno, makes the mistake of assuming that Dante was a thoro- 
going schoolman who would feel constrained to carry out or elabo- 
rate in detail a metaphysical system. Consequently few will agree 
with everything in these sections, as when Dante is called dishonest 
for not explaining the seventh circle in accordance with Aquinas 
and Cicero. Such defects are perhaps the inevitable result of the 
author’s exceptional qualifications for his self-imposed task. He 
has so saturated himself with St. Thomas that he has adopted some- 
thing of the scholastic attitude. He has set forth, with clearer com- 
prehension than any previous investigator has displayed, the medie- 
val philosophy of sin which after all was the major influence in the 
formation of Dante’s moral system. For this reason it seems fairly 
certain that Dante students will adopt the broad general features 
of his exposition. 


DupLey Howe MILEs. 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


AN ITALIAN COMPLAINT FOR THE DEATH OF 
PIERRE DE LUSIGNAN 


HE death of Pierre I* de Lusignan, King of Cyprus and 
Jerusalem, on the 16th of January, 1369, aroused the fear 
and horror of Christendom as few assassinations have done. The 
poem of Nicolo di Scacchi which is here printed, I believe for the 
first time, is one of several efforts to portray in literature the genu- 
ine consternation roused not only in Italy, but in France and Eng- 
land as well, by the loss to the Christian powers of so staunch a 
defender of the faith. Froissart indignantly tells us :’ 


Ce fut bien ennemie chose et mauvais sang de occire et murdrir 
si vaillant homme comme le bon roy Piettre de Chyppre, qui ne 


* Euvres, Chroniques, 1870, tome XI, p. 231. 
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tendoit, ne ymaginoit, nuit, ne jour, autre chose fors que il peust 
acquitter la Sainte-Terre et mettre hors des mains des mescroians. 


So Chaucer? too voices the feeling: 
£ 


“O worthy Petro, king of Cypre also, 
That Alisaundre wan by heigh maistrye, 
Ful many hethen wroghtestow ful wo, 
Of which thyn owene liges hadde envye, 
And, for no thing but for thy chivalrye, 
They in thy bedde han slayn thee by the morwe. 
Thus can fortune his wheel governe and guye, 
And out of Ioye bringe men to sorwe.” 


Froissart accuses the Turks of hiring Pierre’s brother Jacques 
to murder him,* and thus explains the complaint against fratricidal 
war in the first stanza of our poem. 

But it is reserved for another poet, Guillaume de Machaut, to 
relate in detail, in La Prise d’Alexandrie,* the story of the pitiable 
murder. There it may well be left, an unhappy story, telling in 
bare, cruel minuteness the inevitable sequel of the king’s unbridled 
cruelty during his later years. Guillaume does not extenuate his 
faults, but nevertheless he exclaims with the rest of the poets: 


8739 “Bien doit estre la main dolante 
Qui est telle ne si hardie 
Qu’elle son droit signeur occie. 
Et n’i avoit que mortels plaies. 
Hé, biaus Dieux, se tu ne les paies, 
Que dira on de ta justice 
Qui chascun justement justice?” 


So far as I am aware, the poem of Nicold di Scacchi is the only 
Italian effusion upon the fall of Pierre. Written by a Veronese, 
and contemporary with the event, the poem obviously is of the 
Venetian dialect with affectations of the Tuscan. There is, however, 


* Works, Skeat, Canterbury Tales, B3581-3588, L., 1894. 

*Loc. cit... . “Et pour ce pour le destruire marchandérent ils (sc. les 
Turcs) a son frére qui se nommoit Jacquet, de luy occire et murdrir, et fist occire 
devant lui le gentil roy son frére gisant en son lit.” 

* Société de l’Orient latin, vol. I, Genéve, 1877, p. 270. 
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nothing in the poem requiring elucidation or textual comment. 
Certain words may be of interest to the etymologist.® 

The manuscript, Egerton 1865 in the British Museum, is of 
the last quarter of the fourteenth century. It contains Boccaccio’s 
De Claris Mulieribus. Our poem appears on folio 12, both sides 
an extra leaf. It is there written as prose, the initials of the poetic 
lines being indicated by capitals with a red line drawn through. 
The handwriting is, for the most part, beautifully clear. 


H. N. MacCracken. 
YALE UNIVERSITY. 


CANTILENA EXTENSA NICOLAI DE SCACHIS DE MORTE ILLUSTRIS- 
SIMI Recis Cypri Ac YRL’M 


Prima 


O Summo prince del eterno regno, 
Chi movi i cieli in fermeza eternale, 
E conservi natura in via diversa, 
Che non profundi questo mundo pregno 
D’ogni nequitia e de venen mortale, 
Sol per la humanita seva e perversa, 
Non vedi tu dispersa 
La fede christiana in ogni parte, 
Ne par ch’altrui che Marte 
Mostre poder algun de sopra in terra? 
Qual e piu crudel guera 
Che padre cum fizolo cum fraude e scaltro, 
E lun fratel cum l’altro 
Darse la morte tanto iniqua mente? 
Poscia de l’altra giente 
Chi potrebe contar i lor defecti 
Ch’a mal far non se pente 
Ma pur chi pegio faccia meglio aspecti? 


Secunda 


No dico sol per l’excelso e illustre 
Re de Ierusalem degno e verace 


*I am indebted to Professors McKenzie of Yale University and Livingston 
of Cornell University for kind assistance in deciphering some knotty lines in 
the manuscript. The ordinary abbreviations have been resolved, without indi- 
cation, in the printed text. 
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Pietro di Cypro regno, che mo langue 
Ch’e morto acio ch’el mundo non allustre 
De novo da giente invida e fallace; 
Dico del suo carnal e proprio sangue 
Unde l’infernal Angue 
Ch’indusse al fallo grave el primer homo, 
Mostrando un altro pomo 
A condenato el cristianisimo tuto, 
Perche fioriva el fructo 
In questo campion vero de cristo, 
In far el gra[n]de aquisto 
Ch’era redemption de nostra fede. 
Or forsi non se crede, 
Ma la sua morte non e de luy solo, 
Che molti anchor ne lede, 
E sera comun danno e grave dolo. 


Tercia 


O Creator nostro, per ch’ay tolto al mondo 
Coluy che sol spandea suprema voce 
De cortesia de presio e de vertude, 
El qual s’avea asscripto tuto el pondo 
Imponer zugo agli hosti de la croce 
E nuy guidar a porto de salude? 
Carlo cum molte aiute 
Non fe tanto per ti, se’l vero tracto, 
Quanto questo haveria facto 
Cum sua persona essendo luy seguito. 
Qual vive tanto ardito 
Ch’in Babilonia exalte suo vesillo 
Cum seguito pusilo 
Como luy fece, e gli infedeli scaccie? 
Ma porte gli ay le braccie 
Per tragier luy d’affani e de moleste, 
E cio credo che faccie 
Perch’el voy teco nel regno celeste. 


Quarta 


Ay, morte cruda e terribil iactura, 
La cui sevicia gia del secol tolse 
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Tanto lume vitale e ben perfecto, 
Perche odi tanto e nemiche natura 
Che del suo danno grave no ti dolse? 
Ch’ay tolto a quella el figlio suo dilecto, 
E qual s’havea concepto 
De probita, de senno, e pregio armato. 
E tu gli ay furato 
Ne par ch’a quel che fay ragion ti morda. 
Ay quanto ti fay sorda 
Aquelli chi preganti cum magior brama 
Finir lor vita grama, 
Et a quellori che sono in bona essenza 
Mandi la toa sentenza, 
Come de spietata e de crudel volere, 
Contra la cui potenza 
Non val ragion ne forza ne sapere. 


Quinta 


O Region de Cepro ysola altera, 
Defesa sotto el studio de coluy 
Che ti exaltava sopra gly altri regni, 
Or piangni, or ti contrista, or ti despera, 
Che serva te vedray vegnir d’altrui 
Lui ti non fallan gli apparenti segni, 
Or Cytherea se desdegni 
Vedendo in ti commesso tanto scelo, 
Che pria che fosse in cielo 
Volle habitar ti per mostrar suo nume; 
Che spinto e el vivo lume, 
Ch’in questa vita non lascio el parechio 
El qual era tuo spechio 
In cui speciata gloriavi tanto. 
Sen poy sperar alquanto 
In un rimaso ch’e de la sua prole, 
Che trara ti de pianto, 
Se fortuna non obvia como sole. 


Sexta 


E tu, Yerusalem, terra detempta 
In servitu como sugieta e sciava, 
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Da giente inimicabil e crudelle, } 
Da cui speri piu may esser redempta? 

Poy che l’autor e morto ch’a ti dava 
Speranza cum cagion desser fidelle, 
Simelle a quele Michelle 

Chi descacio de la corte divina 
Cum subita ruina 
Collor ch’al suo creator foro ribelli. 
Ma voglio che cancelli 
La toa speranza omay, per che non vive 
Homo da cui derive 
Tua liberation per quel ch’io cerna. 
Ma par che ogni hom to sperna 
E piu collor che piu ti son tenuti, 
Vero e se dio guberna 
Quel ch’e lasciato, spero che ti agiuti. 


Septima 


Mille e trecento, cum sexanta nove 
Anni currendo del carnato verbo, 
Tributo al mondo cum virgineo parto, 
Del mese che piu gielo in terra piove, 
Marte sdegnato cum furor acerbo, 
De quel un giorno duodecimo quarto, 
Fu el nobel sangue sparto 
Del prince degno ch’in cielo s’anida. 
Ay, fol e chi se fida 
In questa vita fragille e caduca! 
Che piu tosto trabuca 
Ch’altrui non pensa e piu tosto se perde. 
Pero nel tempo verde 
Sia ciascun a ben far constante e forte, 
Si che dopo la morte 
Non solamente in cielo aquiste merto, 
Ma lascie in questa corte 
Fama perpetual et honor certo. 


Octava & ultima 


Cancion dolgliosa, or prendi tuo camino 
E cerchi l’asya, l’africa, e l’europa, 
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La dove giente sia che Cristo adore, 
E di che dex mortal fatto e divino 
El prince per la morte cui sinopa 
El mondo tuto de presio et honore, 
E no aggye timore 
In provar luy meglior hom che vivesse; 
Ma contradicesse 
Risponde, l’opera loldara el maestro, 
Poy mostraray registro 
De l’opre sue laudabille e solenne, 
Cum l’impremesse che obtenne 
Per suo valor e cum affani asay. 
E se chiesta seray 
Chi sia coluy ch’in questo dir ti amona, 
Responder gli potray, 
“Vn Nicolo di Scachi de Verona.” 








REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


El Romancero Espafiol, conferencias dadas en la Columbia University de New 
York, los dias 5 y 7 de Abril de 1909, bajo los auspicios de The Hispanic 
Society of America, por Ramén Menéndez Pidal. The Hispanic Society of 
America, 1910. Large 8vo, pp. 131. 

The title, as quoted above, practically tells the story of the origin of the 
work under examination. In the attractive form to which the Hispanic Society 
has accustomed us in its publications, the volume reproduces the lectures just 
as they were originally delivered. Those who were fortunate enough to hear 
them will rejoice that such is the case, for in reading them now they will be 
able to hear again the ringing voice of the lecturer as he swings through his 
sonorous periods. 

The spirit of these lectures is admirable, the form slightly oratorical, as 
the circumstances required, but the content as accurate and scholarly as the 
strictest methodologist could wish. These are real works of scientific vulgari- 
zation and prove the groundlessness of the author’s fear, expressed in the 
prefatory note, that he may not have been able to harmonize the scientific 
interest of the Hispanic Society with the more general and popular interest 
of its public. By these two lectures Professor Menéndez Pidal demonstrates 
that Spain has in turn produced her Friedrich Diez—her Gaston Paris: a thor- 
oughly trained linguist with a fine sense of literary values—a philologian in the 
broadest meaning of that much abused word. 

The first of these lectures bears the subtitle: El Romancero: sus origenes y 
cardcter. Its object is set forth in the following words (pp. 4-5): 


Para orientar una lectura del romancero y guiar en la apreciacién histérica 
y estética de sus bellezas, debemos examinar en qué tiempos tan diversos y con 
qué tendencias tan diferentes se fueron. elaborando los varios géneros de 
romances. 

After calling attention to the difference between the popular epic, as repre- 
sented by the Iliad, the Chanson de Roland, the Nibelungenlied, and the 
Poema del Cid, and the learned epic, as represented by the Aeneid, the Jeru- 
salemme liberata, the Henriade, and the Araucana, the author proceeds to the 
Germanic origin of most modern epics, and calls attention to the fact that, once 
transplanted, the epic took deep root and flourished, although intensely localized: 
in Spain, for example, being strictly limited to Old Castile. Consequently, 
although in spirit originally Germanic, the Spanish epic is in its concrete form 
originally Castilian, as are all its primitive heroes; and the poems that sang 
these heroes were originally composed in the tenth, eleventh and twelfth cen- 
turies, and later were renewed and worked over down to the fifteenth century. 
During this long period the heroic poetry of course had to follow the march of 
events and go beyond the confines of Castile. Hence it naturally began to sing 
other heroes who, while not Castilian, were of interest to all Spain, as witness 
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the last Visigothic king, Don Rodrigo; the Leonese Bernardo del Carpio; and 
Charlemagne with his twelve peers. 

These cantares de gesta (of irregular meter, but with a preponderance of 
14-syllable, and, still later, of 16-syllable verses) were originally composed for 
an aristocratic audience. In the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, as a result 
of important changes in the social structure of Spain, the Castilian epic, which, 
as has been said, had already enlarged the field from which it drew its heroes, 
now enlarged the field of its listeners and addressed itself to a more numerous 
and heterogeneous public. The new element, not having the leisure nor the 
antecedents of the older element, could not endure the longer songs in which 
there was practically nothing but the great deeds of a military aristocracy. The 
bards, in order to hold the new audience, began to introduce novelistic and 
amorous adventures. It is due to this change that the epic bard in Spain was 
able to hold his audience long after his companion in France had ceased to 
attract any general interest. 

This state of affairs and the consequent interruptions that were likely to 
occur when some particular incident had been especially pleasing and the 
audience desired its repetition, led directly and inevitably to the romance (p. 10) : 


Los oyentes de una larga recitacién epica se encarifiaban con algun episodio 
mas feliz, haciéndolo repetir 4 fuerza de aplausos, y luego que el juglar acababa 
su largo canto, se dispersaban llevando en su memoria aquellos versos repetidos, 
que luego ellos propagaban por todas partes. Pues bien, esos breves fragmentos, 
desgajados de un antiguo Cantar de Gesta, y hechos asi famosos y populares, 
son, ni mas ni menos, los romances mas viejos que existieron. 


These short selected passages were for years repeated to audiences that 
were perfectly familiar with the general setting. As in the course of time this 
naturally ceased to be the case, the bard, who still knew his originals, used to 
sketch in the scene dextrously and with fidelity to the original. But there are 
other cases where the bard, instead of taking one of these passages that attained 
popularity by their own merits, seems to have chosen at random an incident 
and then to have fitted it out with introduction and epilogue at his own caprice. 

These oldest ballads inherited from the Cantares de Gesta not only their 
content and spirit but their verse structure; and on this point the author’s 
statement is detailed and luminous (p. 17): 


Por lo que 4 su forma se refiere, herederos tambien estos romances de la 
métrica de las Gestas, estan compuestos en versos largos, de diez y seis silabas, 
asonantados entre si con un asonanie uniforme, si el romance ofrece restos de 
una sola serie 6 copla épica, que es lo mas comtin; pero 4 veces conserva restos 
de dos, mas rara vez de tres series, y entonces las asonancias del romance son 
dos 6 tres distintas. Los romances posteriores, de que hablaremos después, 
estan versificados 4 imitacién de los mas viejos, asimismo en versos de diez y 
seis silabas, con un asonante tinico y cuanto mas tardias son estas composiciones, 
menos admiten el cambio de dos 6 mas asonantes. 


This statement is of prime importance, for not only does it give a clear 
definition of the metrical form of the romance, but it also sets forth anew, 
and in convincing fashion, the historical development of this particular form 
of verse. This theory, although enounced by Grimm and supported, among 
others, by Diez, the Marqués de Pidal, Mila y Fontanals, and Menéndez y 
Pelayo, was sturdily opposed by such scholars as Duran and Wolf, the latter 
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of whom closed his analysis of the question with the following words (Prima- 
vera y Flor de Romances, Introduccién, pp xviii-xix of the reprint by Menéndez 
y Pelayo: Antologia de Poetas Liricos Castellanos, tomo VIII) : 


La opinién de los ultimos [those who favor the theory of the octosyllable 
ballad, with assonance in the even verses] esta, en efecto, corroborada por la 
analogia de toda poesia popular, por la indole de la lengua castellana y por el 
caracter lirico-épico de los romances; al paso que la opinién contraria [that of 
the sixteen syllable ballad, with assonance in all verses] carece de tales argu- 
mentos, fundados en la naturaleza de las cosas; que le hacen falta a ella los 
documentos, y—lo que es bien de notar—que faltan ejemplos de versos de diez 
y seis silabas no solo en la poesia popular, sino tambien en la artistica castellana ; 
pues los versos largos del poema y de la Cronica rimada del Cid no son mas 
que imitaciones harto informes de muestras extranjeras (francesas), y los 
alexandrinos, tomados tambien de los franceses, son de catorce silabas; y sobre 
todo con haberse admitido y probado: que la poesia castellana no tenia y no 
pudo tener poemas €picos populares, pierde esta opinién su principal argumento 
y su tinica razon suficiente; pues cesando la causa, cesa el efecto; no teniendo 
los castellanos tales poemas, no hubieron menester ni ocasién de producir versos 
épicos largos. 

But it is precisely these poems, that did not and could not exist in Castilian 
poetry, that have since been shown to have had a very flourishing existence in 
this same Castilian poetry; and the scholar who proved it most effectively was 
the author of the work now under examination, in his epoch-making study of 
the Leyenda de los Infantes de Lara. 

In this connection it is interesting to note that the author, despite his own 
definition and demonstration, and despite the theory and practice of Grimm, 
Mila y Fontanals, and Menéndez y Pelayo, prints all his romances in short 
lines, giving them thus the printed form they have generally had. This form 
led to the erroneous definition mentioned above: that the romance is a poem of 
intermediate length, composed of verses of eight syllables, with a single asso- 
nance in the even verses. It is true that the author calls attention to the method 
of printing, in a phrase on page 13; but it seems to me that he allowed to 
pass a fine opportunity to drive home the correct definition by exhibiting the 
verse in a form corresponding thereto. What should we gain, for instance, by 
printing in two lines the long verses of the Poem of the Cid or of Berceo’s 
works, or of any other two-hemistich form of verse? Would such a practice 
not tend inevitably to produce confusion? In response to a private inquiry as 
to his reason for printing as he did, the author kindly replied at once, as follows: 


Imprimi los romances en verso partido porque habia deseado que el libro 
tuviese la forma alargada de los romances antiguos. 

No obstante tambien en los romances artisticos de Lope, etc. creo debe con- 
servarse la forma corta que le daban los autores. ; A qué cambiarla? 


In this there seems to me to be a slight confusion of terms. The authors 
of the old romances were the authors of the cantares de gesta, who composed 
their poems in long verses; and according to Professor Menéndez Pidal’s own 
demonstration it is sections of these same poems in long verses that constituted 
our oldest romances. Therefore these oldest romances, despite the form in 
which they may happen first to have been set down in writing or in printing, 
should be reproduced by us in the form given to them by their authors: i. e. the 
long verse in its entirety. 
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Concerning the later artistic romances, I agree with Professor Menéndez 
Pidal. Their authors had long since ceased to recognize the real structure of 
the romance, and with the erroneous definition in mind they really meant to 
write the kind of verse-form they did write. These artistic romances, then, 
should be reproduced by us (as Professor Menéndez Pidal does reproduce them) 
in the form given them by their authors, i. e., the short lines. 

A minor detail, but one not entirely devoid of importance, is that if modern 
scholars used these two forms for reproducing the earlier and later romances, 
they would thereby aid the uninitiated the more easily to distinguish, in the first 
instance, the two forms; and it is conceivable that some even of the initiated 
would find this aid welcome. 

Throughout the rest of this first lecture we are led from an analysis of the 
juglaresque ballads, and the old ballads derived therefrom, especially those of 
the Carolingian cycle, to the frontier ballads and the new ideas and customs 
reflected therein; and then to the death of the heroic inspiration of the Roman- 
cero, which followed the definite formation of the nation, with the fall of 
Granada and the union of the kingdoms of Spain in the hands of Ferdinand 
and Isabella. The mission of Spain’s heroico-popular poetry—whether in its 
first form, the epic, or in its second form, the ballad—had been to inspire the 
nation to the heroic enterprises it had so successfully carried out. That mission 
once fulfilled, the heroico-popular poetry in its second form ceased to inspire 
new songs. There at once arose, however, numberless imitations, semi-popular, 
learned, and artistic, and the great vogue that the romance in these forms en- 
joyed brought about the total ruin of the genre. 

In the second lecture, which bears the sub-title: El Romancero: su tras- 
misié G la época moderna, after a brief survey of the various Romanceros that 
have been made and the studies thereon, closing with the masterly work of that 
genial humanist Marcelino Menéndez y Pelayo, our author proceeds to examine 
what remains to us of the old romances outside the early collections, to wit 
in broadsides, chap-books, manuscripts and the drama. Then follows a study 
of the propagation of the Romancero in modern oral tradition among the 
Spanish Jews of Africa and Turkey; in Catalufia, Portugal, the Azores and 
Madeira, and America, North and South; in the rest of Spain, and in Castile 
itself. The present state and value of the oral tradition is then examined and 
we find that the modern oral tradition preserves by itself many old romances, 
hitherto unknown. The. history of some of the most interesting of these is 
given, as for instance the finding of the romance of the Muerte del Principe 
Don Juan (1497), which was discovered in 1900 and first published in 1904 (in 
the proper long-verse form, together with the music) by Mrs. Menéndez Pidal. 

The lecture closes with a plea for the restoration of the Romancero in all 
its esthetic, chronological and geographical value by a fusion of the riches of 
the old collections with those of the modern tradition, and a thorough working 
over of the whole material. 

Joun D. Fitz-Gerap 

UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
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L’Epopée castillane a travers la littérature espagnole par Ramon Menéndez Pidal 
de l’Académie Espagnole. Traduction de Henri Mérimée. Avec une préface 

de Ernest Mérimée. Paris, Armand Colin, 1910. Pp. xxvi-+ 306. 

This fine book and the author’s Romancero espaiiol belong together in more 
respects than one. The Epopée castillane contains a chapter on a subject that is 
more fully treated in the later work, the Romancero espafol, wherein the author 
gives us the results of his most recent investigations on that particular aspect 
of the question. The two books taken together represent the author’s product 
as a lecturer during his recent visit to the United States, and each book is 
printed in the language and form in which its contents were presented to its 
American audiences. The form is therefore slightly oratorical, as befitted the 
circumstances; but let no one imagine that in deference to this phase of the 
situation the subject matter is not handled with all due regard for scholarly 
accuracy and method. The general statement made concerning the excellence 
of the Romancero espafiol can be made concerning the Epopée castillane, except 
that we have not the latter work in the author’s own stately Castilian. When a 
man handles so noble a language as the Castilian with the perfection shown by 
Menéndez Pidal in his Romancero espaol, one can but regret that a work of 
art like the Epopée castillane should not be accessible in the author’s original. 
Perhaps he may be moved to satisfy our desire in this respect. 

I would not be understood as criticising the translation, which I consider 
admirable; for I am giad that the work is accessible to a wider public than it 
would be in Spanish. In fact I wish that both the Epopée castillane and the 
Romancero espaol were available in English, so that the average American of 
literary tastes might enjoy them in his own tongue and thereby have a more 
lively interest in, and a better understanding of, things Spanish. 

The preface by M. Ernest Mérimée is a sympathetic and reliable account of 
Menéndez Pidal’s life and work, and contains a delicate and just tribute to his 
scholarly help-mate. 

How vast is the picture that Menéndez Pidal sketched for his American 
audiences is perhaps most easily shown by a rapid enumeration of the titles 
of the seven chapters or lectures. After outlining the Origins of the Castilian 
Epic (chap. I) and discussing the irreconcilable enmity existing between Castile 
and Leon (chap. Il), together with the poems representative thereof, he pro- 
ceeds to a detailed analysis of the problems that group themselves about the 
national masterpiece, the Poem of My Cid (chap. III). Nowhere has there been 
made a more convincing and succinct presentation of the value of this great 
epic for study concerning the literature, culture, institutions, and general his- 
tory of early Spain. This he follows up with an examination of the poem 
naturally derived therefrom which treats of The Cid and Chiméne (chap. IV) 
and the youthful prowess of the Cid. In an article entitled The Primitive Prise 
d’ Orange, in the Publications of the Modern Language Association of America, 
vol. XVI (1901), pp. 368, 360, and in a more recent article completing his 
studies upon the poem of Aliscans, in the Romania, XXXVIII (1909), pp. 1-43, 
and especially 41ss., Professor Raymond Weeks suggests for several of the 
French epics the same general development that is here defended for The Cid 
and Chiméne. It is interesting to reflect that Professor Menéndez Pidal may 
have developed independently the same theory as Professor Weeks. The deca- 
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dence of the epic naturally follows and we have a rapid sketch of the Romancero 
(chap. V), which has been more amply treated in the later set of lectures 
entitled El Romancero espaiol. The rise of the Classic Theater (chap. V1) 
gives to this epic material a new lease of life, which lasts until the native Spanish 
theater falls before the invasion of Spain by the French theater. Although 
driven from Spain by this literary catastrophe, the Castilian epic material did 
not die. The Romantic movement in England, Germany, and France made 
much of it, and finally Spain herself opened her arms to welcome back her own; 
and this same material, centuries old, revivified modern Spanish poetry (chap. 
VII). The headlong, breathless pace at which we are carried from one topic 
to another of the material dealt with in this last chapter gives a pleasurable 
sensation of surprise and exhilaration, and one lays the book aside with genuine 
regret. 

The most important chapters in this work are doubtless the first two, 
wherein the author places before us succinctly the results of his long years of 
patient investigation concerning the beginnings of the Castilian epic. New facts 
which he has discovered and presented to the world with all the evidence relat- 
ing thereto, and facts previously known, but misunderstood, are here marshalled 
and set in their proper relation one to another. So skilfully, and yet so justly, 
is this presentation made that to all but those with preconceived theories which 
must be supported at any cost the conclusions drawn must seem self-evident. 
The chief of these conclusions are: (1) that Spain had a native epic of much 
greater virility and much longer duration than Mila y Fontanals believed in 1874 
when he first proved its existence, or even Menéndez Pidal imagined when in 
1896 he produced his own monumental work on the Infantes de Lara; (2) that 
this native Castilian epic, instead of deriving from Germanic origins through 
the French epic, derived direct from the Germanic epic; and (3) that the metri- 
cal form of the Castilian epic, instead of being an imitation of the metrical form 
of the French epic, is in reality a natural product of Spain, with fundamental 
features that nowhere appear in French metrics. 

An analytical table of contents and an index of proper names add to the 
usefulness of this highly interesting and thoroughly satisfying work. 


Joun D. Fitz-Geratp 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


Crestien’s von Troyes Contes del Graal (Percevaus li galois), Abdruck der 
Handschrift Paris, frangais, 794. Without date, place or name of editor. 
8vo, pp. 123. ; 

The present edition of the poem of Chrétien de Troyes is issud anony- 
mously. It is ascribd by rumor to Professor G. Baist. The volume is evidently 
meant for students of Old French literature and filology. It is provided with 
an index of proper names and with a vocabulary of difficult and interesting 
words. A note on p. 123 states that the text is not absolutely that of the MS. 
indicated, until after line 6175. We infer that, beginning with this line, the 
text is rigorously what the title indicates, a reproduction of MS. 794. Pp. 
105-09 offer, under the caption: Hergestellte Lesung, a number of attempted 
ameliorations of the manuscript readings. 

It woud be interesting to know the circumstances which determind the 
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manner of collation of the first 6175 lines. An idea of the correctness of the 
text for these lines may be obtaind by a rapid comparison with the original. 
Such a comparison offers the following result for the first 1000 lines, which are 
a sample of this part of the publisht text. 

The text commences on folio 361 r°. In 1. 25, the MS. has ainme; in 61 and 
62, peinne; in 72: Dolcement chantent au matin (not latin); 73, anflame; 75, 
soutainne ; 76, painne; 91, del (not de); 98 and 99, ore; 106, chasnes (not 
chaines) ; 126, einz; 129, haubers; 133, azur; 134, fu (not fit); 162, auroit; 175, 
fet (not fit); 219, praingne; 264, je; 271, danz; 299, terres; 303, mainne; 305, 
vaslez; 308, aveinnes; 310, tranblerent; 316, voldroit; 322, chevaliers; 334, 
Carduel; 345 (second half of the line), biax (or of course biaus) filz; 345, 
menoir; 351, ainme; 352, clainme; 363, the word me does not occur; 364, deu; 
365, Sont si tres bel; 360, ancores; 375, braz; 378, con; 380, ocient quan; 380, 
cuidoie si bien; 394, pere; 401, decheez; 403, Que je fui; 405, linage; 407, decheu; 
408, an; 400, aviennent; 410, maintiennent; 411, A grant; 423, essillie; 429, poir; 
438, anz; 448 and 455, andui; 450, E an; 453, nes; 456, duel; 450, lor (instead of 
li) ; 471, mangier; 472, Ne sai de coi; 481, ansanble; 489, an; 501, Malveisement ; 
505, voit; 507, bon antandre; 513, loing; 519, enor; 524, enuiez; 540, Que vous 
ne; 542, conuist; 564, sofri angoisse; 573, seignor; 580, prant; 600, esloigniez; 
603, arriere; 604, Et jut; 611, Et chevalcha; 617, au chevalchier; 625, solauz; 
632, Et loiges; 634, ainz; 647, au; 640, coste; 657, el tref antra; 660, esveilla; 
681, anbrace ; 684, deffandue; 686, deffansse; 690, cun (= c’un) ; 695, vuel; 697, 
saiches ; 703, dit; 708, boiche ; 726, lui; 728, an; 731, dit; 734, Asez; 753, Car il li; 
779, toli; 783, angoisseus ; 790, painne ; 800, davainne ; 803, desferrera; 805, suiroiz; 
815, ansaigne ; 816, mainnes ; 829, conbatuz; 830, antra; 854, ge; 875, Ceste; 925, ci; 
936, devant; 937, solemant lan (=Van) ; 939, plainne; 940, vilainne; 941, an est 
antree ; 948, sa honte ; 968, fetes; 972, criator. In several cases, the indications with 
regard to rubrikt letters at the beginning of lines do not correspond to the facts; 
for example, line 439, begins with a rubrikt initial, as also lines 469, 615, 667, 
709, 851, 979. On the other hand, the text as printed indicates rubrikt letters in 
the following lines where they do not exist: 613, 857, 881. 

How about the text from line 6175 on, which is spoken of on p. 123 as a 
genaue Widergabe of the manuscript? An estimate of the fidelity of this part 
of the publisht text may be obtaind by comparing 1000 lines, beginning at 1. 
6175, with the manuscript itself. A number of errors are to be found, which 
indicates the low state of paleografical knowledge in our editors of texts, many 
of whom, like Mascarille, appear never to have needed to study paleografy. 

First, a minor criticism. In 1. 6179, the editor has renderd the Percevax 
of the MS. by Percevaus, which is well; but why did he not resolve the abbre- 
viation also in quex, in lines 6226, 6227, and in scores of other words and proper 
names? Why, for instance, did he print this very name as Percevax in lines 
3574, 3649, 6277, 6205, 6310, and in other passages too numerous to mention? 

In 1. 6198, the MS. reads Ensi; 6208, deschaucie; 6213, feisoient; 6216, 
areste ; 6220, ne biens; 6226, donc; 6248, cel rather than tel; 6263, or; 6275, nus; 
6277, Ce (not Se) ; 6293, antrecomandent ; 6336, sainne ; 6349, this line begins with 
a rubrikt initial; 6370, gite (not guite) ; 6383, lanproies (not lamproie) ; 6397, 
the MS. has P., which the anonymous editor renders Percevax (as in 6442, 
6475, etc.), but he has just renderd, as we have seen, Percevax (6179) by 
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Percevaus; what method is there in this madness? In 1. 6421, the MS. has 
ainme; 6424, po (instead of pro); 6425, ainme; 6472, Que deus au vanredi 
(instead of Que deus au samedi) ; 6476, longuement; 6578, Que ceste angarde a 
avaler (not: Que de ceste, etc.) ; 6585, de ci man (= m’an); 6588, Je; 6632, 
aceingnoit; 6667, dahe; 6710, le is already in the MS.; 6726, laproches 
(=Vaproches) ; 6727, atocherois; 6751, orguel; 6840, afubler; 6892, alainne; 
6930, grant; 6952, Les (not Ses) ; 6053, dreciez; 6978, quas (= qu’as) tu a faire 
(not: qu’as ta afaire) ; 6980, teingne; 7061, an mes deus; 7004, asise; 7128, tex 
(not dex); 7129, the manuscript has: lune (= Tune). 

It is evident that the number of errors (about one error to twenty-five lines) 
in the “genaue Wiedergabe” is smaller than the number of variations in the 
lines which precede. For a genaue Wiedergabe, however, the proportion of errors 
is rather large. 

I have lookt over some of the proposd emendations (pp. 105-09). Many 
of them are unfortunat, some impossible. 


R. W. 


Bibliographie Hispanique. 1905. n. d., 12mo, pp. vi-161. 1906. n. d., 12mo, pp. 

252. New York, The Hispanic Society of America. 

“La présente Bibliographie est consacrée aux langues, aux littératures et 
a histoire des peys castillans, catalans et portugais, en Europe et hors d'Europe. 
—Les langues d'origine non latine . . . ne rentrent pas dans notre cadre. 

“On a énuméré ici a la fois les travaux d’un caractére strictement scientifique 
ou de haute vulgarisation et les textes littéraires, exception faite de ceux dont 
les auteurs sont encore vivants. On a écarté les publications strictement 
pédagogiques: éditions de textes a T'usage des classes, méthodes, livres d’exer- 
cices, etc.” 

Thus the anonymous compiler sets forth the scope of these modest volumes, 
which appeared, bearing no date of issue, in 1909. The volume for 1905 contains 
1339 titles alphabetically arranged, and numbered. The volume for 1906 contains 
1602 titles, and an appendix with 473 additions to the bibliography of 1905, in- 
cluding reviews of works already enumerated. Haute vulgarisation is” not in- 
terpreted too rigidly, and histoire is allowed most generously to include Art, 
Education, Ex-Libris, Folk-Lore, Geography, Philosophy, Travel, etc. Over 275 
periodicals have been analyzed for the year 1905 alone. 

In general the plan laid down has been faithfully carried out. The incon- 
sistencies are slight. Several text-books have been listed (see Nos. 11, 60, 176, 
278, etc.) and a uniform policy in the matter of titles has not been pursued 
(see Nos. 265, 300, 601, which are very full, while No. 808, Martinenche, Propos 
d’Espagne, is not nearly so complete as the title in Bibliographie de la France 
1905, No. 8348). Some important reviews of works published anterior to 1905 
have been included, properly enough (Wiirzbach’s of Pérez Pastor’s Documentos 
Cervantinos, Zeitschrift f. R. Ph., XXX, 365-375), while others, undeniable con- 
tributions, have been omitted (Wiirzbach’s of Marden’s Poema de Fernan 
Gongalez, Zeitschrift f. R. Ph., XXX, 93-07). No rule of selection is laid down. 
Several studies of a comparative nature having to do largely with Spanish litera- 
ture, have been overlooked. Such are:— 

Jordan, Leo. Die Sage von den vier Haimonskindern. Erlangen, Junge 

1905. 8vo, pp. x +198. Cf. Romania 35. 466. 
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Marsan, Jules. La pastorale dramatique en France a la fin du XVI® et au 
commencement du XVII¢ siécle. Paris, Hachette et Cie., 1905. 8vo, pp. 
xii-+ 524. Cf. Mod. Lang. Rev., II, 83-85. 

The editor has not always made the fullest use of some of the ordinary 
bibliographical aids. He may still glean titles from the Bibliografia Espaiola, 
Afio 1905 (see Nos. 723, 1057, 1222, 1836, 1546 and 1715, descriptive of Rodrigo 
Amador de los Rios, Monumentos arquitecténicos de Espaiia; No. 1030, Fernando 
Soldevilla, El afio politico 1904, Madrid 1905, etc.), from the English Catalogue 
of Books for 1905 (see under Hart, Prothero), from the Annual American 
Catalog, 1905 (see under De Long, Bates, Willoughby) and from the Zentral- 
blatt fiir Bibliothekswesen (Revista del Archivo y de la Biblioteca Nacional de 
Honduras, vol. 2, 1905/1906, Tegucigalpa, Tip. Nac., 1906, etc.). 

In the following periodicals will be found articles quite as worthy of being 
listed as many that are included in the Bibliographie: American Antiquary, 
American Catholic Quarterly, American Journal of Sociology, Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science, Architectural Record, 
Archivio per lo studio delle tradizioni popolari, Arena, Atlantic Monthly, Book- 
man, Bulletin bibliographique et pédagogique du Musée Belge, Bulletin Hispanique 
(VII, 429, and elsewhere), Catholic World, Century, Contemporary Review, Cur- 
rent Literature, Der Kunstwart, Die Nation, Dublin Review, Fortnightly Review, 
Frankforter Zeitung, Geographical Journal, Intermédiaire des chercheurs et 
curieux, International Quarterly, Journal of American Folk-Lore, Literarisches 
Centralblatt, Macmillan’s Magazine, Modern Language Review, National Geo- 
graphical Magazine, National Review, Nineteenth Century, North American 
Review, Nouveau Recueil général des traités, Poet Lore, Portugalia, Publications 
of the Southern Historical Association, Records of the Past, Review of Theol- 
ogy and Philosophy, Revista de instruccién primaria, Saturday Review, Scot- 
tish Geographical Society, Transactions of the Royal Historical Society, Vida 
Marina, Westminster Review. 

The bibliography of 1905 is particularly interesting to Cervantists because 
of the large number of works inspired by the Tercentenary of the publication of 
the Don Quixote (See Morel-Fatio, Archiv fiir d. Stud. d. Neueren Sprachen 
116, pp. 340-361). In the two volumes before us some 250 titles are enumerated. 
To this number may be added three items from Revista de Archivos, XII (3d 
series), pp. 403-410, and several from the Zeitschrift f. rom. Phil., Supplement- 
heft XXX, Bibliographie 1905 (see under Cervantes, Adolf Bartels, Theodor 
Barth, Benno Diederich, Emile Gebhart, Mariano Miguel del Val, Heinrich Morf, 
Manuel Saralegui y Medina and Eugenio Silvela). In this connection the following 
additional items may be of interest, although the intrinsic value of most of them 
is slight: 

Cervantes Saavedra, Miguel de. El ingenioso hidalgo Don Quijote de la 
Mancha. Edicién ilustrada con 316 dibujos de M. Angel, grabados por 
Carretero, Sampietro y Santamaria. Madrid, Saturnino Callejo, 1905. 
8vo, 874 pp. 

Cervantes Saavedra, Miguel de. El Ingenioso Hidalgo Don Quijote de la 
Mancha. Nueva edicién, corregida y revisida. Londres, Hossfeld, 
1905. 8vo. 
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Catélogo da Exposigao Cervantina realizada 4 12de Junio de 1905 por occasiaio 
do 3° Centenario do Don Quixote. Gabinete Portuguez de Leitura no 
Rio de Janeiro. Rio de Janeiro, typ. do “Jornal do Commercio,” 1905. 
8vo, 156 pp. 

Ellis, Havelock. The Tercentenary of “Don Quixote.” North Am. Rev., 
CLXXX, 670-680. 

Fernandez Duro, Césare. Cervantes Marino. Vida Marina, 10 Mayo, 1905. 

Fernandez de Valderrama, J. M. Musica del lenguaje del Quijote. Con- 
ferencia. Madrid, Imp. Colonial, 1905. 4to, 42 pp. 

Fernandez Guerra y Orbe, Aureliano. Cervantes esclavo del Santisimo 
Sacramento. Lampara del Santuario, 1905. 

Lara, Justo de. Cervantes y el Quijote. El hombre, el libro y la época. 
Habana, Imp. “ La moderna poesia,” 1905. 8vo, 134 pp., 4 pl. 

Medinaveitia, Herminio. Recuerdos de un Centenario (III de la publica- 
cién del Quijote). Vitoria, Hijos de Iturbe, 1905. 8vo, 250 pp., 2 pl. 

Navarr6 y Monzo, J. Cervantes e 0 seu tempo. Lisboa, 1905. 8vo, 95 pp. 

Olériz Aguilera, Federico. Caracteres fisicos de los personajes del Quijote. 
Madrid, Imp. Hijos de J. A. Garcia, 1905. 8vo, 20 pp. 

Prado y Palacio, José del. Discurso sobre las “ Novelas Ejemplares” del 
inmortal Cervantes. Madrid, M. Romero, 1905. 8vo, 16 pp. 

Rodriguez Garcia, José A. Vida de Cervantes y juicio del Quijote. Habana, 
1905. 8vo, 135 pp. 

Béraud, Rodrigues. Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra. Lisboa, 1905. 8vo, 22 pp. 

Walsh, Jas. J. Cervantes and his work. Catholic Review, 81, pp. 344-352. 

Revista de Archivos, Bibliotecas y Museos. Ntimero extraordinario en con- 
memoracién del Quijote. Mayo, 1905. Pp. 309-412. 


It is not intended to create the impression that the Bibliographie Hispanique 
is less nearly complete than is to be expected, given the very broad field covered. 
On the contrary, so far as the material is concerned, the work seems to have 
been done with unusual thoroughness. The form in which the material has 
been presented, calls, however, for criticism. 

It is hard to imagine what advantages a bibliography by years, as opposed 
to a mere annual bibliography may have, that will outweigh its obvious disad- 
vantages, among which appear, first and foremost, the inherent impossibility 
of approaching completeness in time for prompt publication (witness the sup- 
plement of the Bib. Hisp. for 1905, which contains over a third as many items 
as the original list for that year), and the necessary exclusion of valuable 
articles of more recent date. If the chief function of a working bibliography 
is to aid the producing scholar rather than the historian of a given field of 
intellectual endeavor, an annual bibliography, reasonably complete, and appear- 
ing promptly at a fixed date, will best serve his purpose. 

The present work is an author catalogue. Apropcs of this the editor says,— 
“Qucls que puissent étre les inconvénients d'un classement unique, ils sont 
moindres que ceux qui résultent de nombreuses divisions et subdivisions. .. . 
Ce nest dailleurs pas trop exiger d’un hispanisant que de lui demander de 
dépouiller un répertoire de proportions aussi modestes que celui-ci.” This 
innocent-looking paragraph really commits the scholar, whatever his special 
interest, to the substantial task of making his own index, or of looking through 
the volume not once, but many times. Is not some sort of classification, not 
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necessarily minute, made compulsory by the very breadth of the field? With 
or without such a classification, a complete subject index is very necessary, or 
may be inferred from the common practice of bibliographers. 

By recognizing, in subsequent volumes of the Bibliographie, the reasonable- 
ness of making these changes, the Hispanic Society of America will make an 
indispensable tool out of what is, in its present form, a mere list of titles. 

UnIversiITY OF MICHIGAN C. P. WAGNER 


Ronsard, poéte lyrique, Etude historique et littéraire. By Paut LauMONIER; 
Docteur és Lettres, Maitre de Conférences de Langue et Littérature fran- 
caises a l'Université de Poitiers. Paris, Hachette, 1909. 


It sometimes befalls a literary reputation to be shown so forcibly in one 
given aspect that every other would seem excluded even for the most independent 
of investigators. Such, as all know, was the case with that of Ronsard after 
Malherbe and Boileau had spoken their word; and such its fate once more, as has 
been less observed, since Romanticists and Parnassians set the great poet of 
the Pléiade upon his rightful throne. For, despite Sainte-Beuve’s judicious 
connection of his name with that of Marot, Ronsard has remained for readers— 
and in general for critics—of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, not merely 
a great poet come at last to his own, but a great innovator also, one who broke 
with national tradition and set the feet of poetry in paths entirely new. As 
this was the view of himself proclaimed with vigor by Ronsard at the beginning 
of his career, it is not surprising that it should have obtained in the revival no 
less than in the eclipse of his reputation. 

To rectify this erroneous impression has been in part the task of M. Laumo- 
nier in his Ronsard, Poéte Lyrique. In the course of his exhaustive study, he 
insists again and again upon the national inspiration of much that Ronsard wrote, 
upon his instinctive hold on native tradition, upon the ill-restrained Gallic tem- 
perament which constantly burst the bonds of self-imposed conventions and 
brought him back, through the classics, the neo-Latinists, the Italians, to the 
school of Marot no less than to the medieval French tradition, broken in 
some sort by that of the previous century. 

But if this conclusion emerges vividly enough for the reader of M. Lau- 
monier’s work, it results in fact only incidentally from the task set himself by 
the author. That task, strictly confined to the treatment of Ronsard’s lyric 
utterance, is to mark the inception and evolution of that utterance, to trace it to 
its sources and to define its originality. In the course of this undertaking, M. 
Laumonier traces the growth and variation of Ronsard’s taste from the light 
Gallicism of his early Ode @ Jacques Peletier, Des beautez qu'il voudroit en 
s’Amie, to the stringent severities of the posthumous edition of the Guvres of 
1587. This survey follows the poet through his discipleship of Horace, his vain- 
glorious Pindaric flights, his recurring reversions toward the older French poetry, 
his epigrammatic imitations of Catullus, his draughts of inspiration from the 
Greek anthology and the neo-Latinists, his debt to Anacreon, his dalliance with, 
and his abandonment of, the Petrarchistic manner, to the gradual extinction of 
his lyric vein after the Nouvelle Continuation des Amours of 1556. 

Every step in this account of Ronsard’s lyric development, which constitutes 
Part I of the present volume, is marked by that scholarly thoroughness which 
readers of the author’s contributions to the Revue d'Histoire littéraire de la 
France had a right to expect from M. Laumonier. The contents of each pub- 
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lished collection of the poet from the Quatre premiers livres des Odes of 1550 
to the posthumous CEuvres of 1587 are in turn analysed, their variations of 
matter and arrangement from those of previous issues carefully noted, the 
dates of a great number of the additional poems by acute reasoning and pains- 
taking observation properly established, and finally satisfying bibliographical de- 
tails provided. A peculiarly felicitous example of this procedure is the treat- 
ment of the first collected edition of Ronsard’s works put forth by himself 
in 1560 as a corrective to the versions of his poems issued by careless publishers. 
Here Ronsard’s first attempt towards classification of genres is well brought out, 
as also the early indications of that severe taste which culminated in the exclu- 
sions of the 1587 volume. 

Part II of M. Laumonier’s work is concerned with the sources and originality 
of Ronsard, and here exact and compendious erudition plays an even larger part 
than elsewhere in the volume. While, in treating of Ronsard’s debts to the 
classics, he makes good use of his predecessors’ contributions to the subject, 
all that M. Laumonier adduces has the fresh air quality of personal research 
and verification. But he does not content himself with tracing Ronsard to his 
classics; he notes, and offers proof of the poet’s obligations to the neo-Latin 
poets of the generation before iiima or of his own day, calling attention to his 
borrowings from Pontanus, Jean Second, Navagero, Bembo, the Pseudo-Gallus, 
Marullus and Macrin. Nor does he seglect to mark Ronsard’s use of current 
ideas, the property of no single poet, but common coin used by countless singers. 
In a singularly happy passage, for example, he traces the history of that ancient 
commonplace among the poets, which, under Ronsard’s touch, took shape as the 
immortal odelette, “Mignonne, Allon voir si la rose.” Here, as throughout 
M. Laumonier’s pages on the sources of Ronsard, the reader must needs be 
struck by the freedom from parade with which the results of painstaking inves- 
tigation are set forth and new discoveries introduced. Nor does the author 
fall into a common error and lose sight of the poet’s personal contribution 
while pointing out his debt to others, his response to external stimuli. Again 
and again he dwells upon the individual quality of Ronsard’s genius, the charm 
whose real source lay in his temperament and his experience, especially when he 
celebrated nature, love, or wine. 

In Part III of his volume, concerned with the metric of ode and chanson, 
the critic sets himself to elucidate such questions as the true share of Ronsard 
in the invention of the ode, rhythmically considered; the poet’s debt, in this 
regard, to his predecessors, to the ancients, to contemporary musicians; the 
nature of his modifications of the Marotic ode; the essentials of his reform, his 
methods, and his results. The treatment of this matter is greatly helped by a 
well devised list of lyric metres used by Ronsard’s predecessors and contem- 
poraries, and by a searching analysis, from a rhythmic point of view, of works 
by Cretin, Bouchet, Lemaire des Belges, and above all Marot, the Marot espe- 
cially of the Psalms, whose metrical contributions are illustrated by an ad- 
mirable table. To Marot M. Laumonier gives the credit of a real advance, 
and points out the effect of his example upon the work of Des Periers, Mar- 
guerite de Navarre and other lesser poets, while he gives to the Vers lyriques 
of Peletier, published in 1547, their due meed of honor as marking the definite 
break with the old lyric genres. 

In matters rhythmic, liberty and regularity were, so M. Laumonier makes 
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evident, the watchwords of Ronsard. To secure the first, he freed French verse 
from the bonds of complicated measures; and he attained the second by the re- 
curring strophe, which he established as a law. This was his real contribution. 
He did not invent the ode “mesuré a la Lyre,” but he did insist that all odes 
should be so measured, i. e., must be so arranged that music suited to the first 
strophe would serve also for those that followed. 

Such, briefly, is the outline of M. Laumonier’s treatment of his interesting 
subject. If the reader is sometimes tempted to find the exposition unduly 
long, he is recompensed by the acuteness of observation and the largeness of 
view which, united to carefulness in detail and unvarying modesty of state- 
ment, are the characteristic note of the critic. And yet such modesty does not 
prevent M. Laumonier from holding his own when differing with established 
authority. If he disagrees with Froger on Ronsard’s arrangement of the 
Cuvres of 1560 or with Blanchmain and Marty-Laveaux on the paternity of the 
Dithyrambs, if he corrects Sainte-Beuve on the chronology of the anacreontics 
or condemns his view of Ronsard’s final expurgations, no less than the views 
of Colletet, Blanchmain and Marty-Laveaux, he seldom fails to leave upon the 
reader the impression that he has the weight of evidence with him. Nor does 
he hesitate to try conclusions more than once with M. Henri Chamard, the 
strongest authority on the beginnings of the Pléiade. 

The book is completed by a valuable documentary appendix, an excellent bib- 
liography of Ronsard followed by one more general, and a full index of names 
and table of contents. The English speaking reader may regret the exclusive 
nationalism in literature (or perhaps the inadvertence) which from a bibliography 
including such general works as those of Decrue de Stoutz omits Pater’s illumi- 
nating essays, C. H. Page’s introduction to his Songs and Sonnets of Pierre de 


Ronsard, or Héléne Evers’ edition of Colletet’s Notice sur la vie ... de P. de 
Ronsard—a work to which, however, M. Laumonier gives due place in his own 
edition of the same biography (Paris, 1910). C. Ruutz Rees. 


GREENWICH, CONN. 


Benedetto Croce: Saggi sulla lettcratura italiana del Seicento, Bari, Laterza, 1911, 

Pp. XxXiv, 444. 

This volume comprises a series of eight studies, of which the first seven 
appeared between 1890 and 1900, now reissued in enlarged and corrected form. 
The eighth is entitled: Sensualismo e ingegniosita nella lirica del Seicento, and is 
intended to serve as an introduction to Croce’s anthology of Lirici marinisti 
(Bari, Laterza, 1910), one of the first volumes in the gigantic series of J scrittori 
d’Italia, now in process of publication. This essay, of the whole number, (pp. 
377-433) is the most broadly theoretical in its scope; it is also the most essen- 
tially new. To it therefore we will confine our few observations.* 

With Croce’s methods and views in this essay we are wholly in sympathy. 
His investigations proceed on the apparent assumption that before we explain the 
Seicento we must know what the characteristics of the Seicento really are. A 
vague notion of its general features of course has always existed: critics have 
been content to leave this conception in its hazy atmosphere, and untiring energy 





* The others treat of Giambattista Basile, Cervantes in Italy, Spanish influence 
on Italian Sacred eloquence, the origin and history of Pulcinella; the Neapolitan 
type in the comedy, Salvator Rosa, Carlo Celano’s description of Naples. 
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has then been spent in discussing its possible causes, origin and prototypes. The 
futility of this procedure was pointed out previously by Croce in his essay on the 
definitions of literary terms (Romanticism and Classicism), recently republished 
at Bari in his Problemi di estetica (Bari, 1910). There he devoted some incisive 
remarks to the use of the term Seicentismo itself. 

The author sustains that the distinctive artistic impulse of the writers of the 
Marino type is sensualism, accompanied by a formalistic theory of the concettoso 
style. This sensualistic view of life is the product of causes now generally 
known: it is already well developed in Tasso and other poets of the Cinquecento. 
In the seventeenth century the striking trait is the predominance of this over 
other motives. The Seicento suffered the scruples of a religion superficially 
professed and yet gives vent to the only passions that really warm its heart.” Sen- 
sualism does not have a very profound psychological history to reveal. Its liter- 
ary monuments will largely consist therefore of the descriptions of lascivious 
scenes, portrayed in their every detail. Literature will accordingly be realistic 
even to extremes; and this realism will be applied not only to the description 
of woman, but to nature and life as a whole, the whole, too, interpreted from the 
same sensual viewpoint. These observations apply as well to the figurative and 
plastic arts; and Croce cites descriptions of episodes and scenes that have parallel 
treatments in painting and poetry. 

Having exposed already his ideas on the theory of the concetto in his essay 
on I trattatisti italiani del concettismo e Baldassar Gratian, also republished in the 
Problemi di estetica, Croce here limits hmself to an esthetic estimate of the réle 
and success of the concetto in practice. He concludes that as a whole this theory 
of form was pernicious to art for the reason that the conditions where a con- 
ceit is a natural form of expression are rare. It has the defect that any mere 
theory of style has, when applied arbitrarily to ideas intrinsically foreign to it. 
It has however an essential relation to one phase of sensualism, gallantry, espe- 
cially where gallantry expresses itself in jocose, grotesque or good-natured 
irony. Naturally, judging the question in the light of his own concept of esthe- 
tics, Croce considers each case as demanding individual criticism; and he cites 
examples where the concetto succeeds in his opinion, others where it is an 
unhappy exterior appendage to the thought. 

The essay concludes with a comparison of modern decadent sensualism, par- 
ticularly in D’Annunzio, with that of the Seicento. As usual Croce’s erudition 
enables him to point out some interesting external similarities between works 
of the Seicento and those of D’Annunzio. In accordance with his expressed 
view on literary sources, plagiarism, and concrete comparisons between authors, 
Croce observes that such a line of thought serves only a pedagogical purpose, in 
helping the reader better to appreciate the peculiarities of each epoch. 

One will doubtless decide that this treatment of the concetto has little novelty 
but it serves to complete the very illuminating discussion of the subject published 
again by Croce last year. Of this new statement of the importance of sen- 
sualism in the Marino school we heartily approve. In fact, in the Ateneo Veneto 
for July and August, 1910 (p. 6 of the extract), we expressed likewise the opin- 
ion that sensualistic realism was the most vital part of Seicentistic literature; 
and pointed out the similarity between the poetry and the painting of that time, 
of which the writers of the Seicento themselves were conscious. One has only 
to note in this connection, attempts like that of Cappellari in his poems on sculp- 
tural monuments, actually to reproduce the effects of the other arts. An ode of 
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Busenello on the death of Claudio Achillini (Qual pompa funeral, qual tomba 2 
questa) consciously affects the style of Achillini’s tomb; and one could find 
plenty of other instances in the various raccolte of the period. Busenello’s repro- 
duction in verse of Pietro Liberi’s painting on the battle of the Dardanelles we 
studied at some length in the Ateneo Veneto for 1908. To be sure these are 
conscious imitations; the parallels cited by Croce better reflect the esthetic aspects 
of the question, from the fact that they were accidental and involuntary. 

It is clear too that, with all their keen determination of issues, these notes 
of Croce are far from exhausting definitively even the theoretical phases of this 
problem. We believe that sensualism is not an ultimate trait, but that it is 
itself the reflection of a more fundamental state of mind, of that pessimism 
namely which from various causes came to hold the Seicento in a relentless grip, 
This idea we attempted to develop in a paper read at the Modern Language Asso- 
ciation conference in December. It will appear in our studies on Busenello now 
in press. Croce believes that Platonic ideas had little efficacy in the Seicento. 
On the contrary, Platonic memories are widely diffused, though it never is more 
serious in the love lyric than religion is in the religious lyric. At any rate, the 
question needs special investigation, and would furnish rich material. The same 
applies to poems on the fear of death: this sentiment seems to us as deeply 
rooted as sensualism; and it was subjected to am identical treatment. Where the 
poets of love described in great detail scenes of courtship and enjoyment, they 
likewise contemplated in detail the Last Judgment, the ravages of disease, the 
decay in the tomb. The difference, if any, in artistic power of treatment, pro- 
ceeds from the fact that sensualism was described from life, whereas death was 
in large part reconstructed from imaginary or dogmatic data. It is not a dif- 
ference in sincerity or feeling. In discussing poetry on rural life, we must 
distinguish between the formalistic and the spontaneous. Some splendid monu- 
ments of the latter may be found in dialect writers. In our opinion too, we 
should include among the sincere interests of the Seicento, the pursuit of erudi- 
tion, and the worship of fame, both of which are written so large over the 
face of its literature. The time has not come for definite pronouncement of 
the question of Seicento romanticism: sincere reflection of the individual in 
battle with the universe, and of his appreciation of that struggle, certainly 
exists. But in modern minds that attitude toward life is so associated with the 
moods of the nineteenth century that it is difficult to feel it under the strange 
dress of Seicento literature. In a sense, individualism, the fundamental impulse 
of romanticism, never enjoyed a more exclusive domination over men than in 
the seventeenth century in Italy. We do not believe either that the last word has 
been said on the concetto. In general the queerness of these conceits consists in 
the fact that associations are established between objects that to us have no 
apparent relation. To the Seicento mind such a relation may have existed. And 
we believe that such a view is the inevitable result of that teleological conception 
of the universe which Aristotelian physics and Church dogma imposed on the 
Catholic world; whereby the concetto became not merely ornamental but likewise 
rational. 

Naturally we have no opportunity here to expand these reservations on Croce’s 
statements in the essay under consideration; nor do they affect his major thesis. 
This thesis is a definite acquisition made for the criticism of an interesting but 
difficult period. ARTHUR LIVINGSTON. 

CoRNELL UNIVERSITY. 








NOTES AND NEWS 


The Eastern session of the Modern Language Association met after Christ- 
mas at the College of the City of New York. Professor Lewis F. Mott, profes- 
sor of English at this college, was chosen president for next year, and the 
following gentlemen were elected vice-presidents: Professor Lawrence Fossler, 
of the University of Nebraska; Professor William A. Nitze, of the University 
of Chicago; and Professor Carleton F. Brown, of Bryn Mawr. The next meet- 
ing will be a joint-meeting, and will be held somewhere in the central west. 


Inquiry has reacht the editors of this Review as to where the article by 
Professor Paul Shorey: The Case of the Classics (mentiond in this Review, 
vol. I, p. 459), can be found. It was publisht in the School Review, 1910, and 
issued separatly by the University of Michigan, under the title: University 
Bulletin, New Series, vol. XI, No. 17: The Value of Humanistic Studies: The 
Classics and the New Education, a Symposium. A complete account of this 
Symposium will be publisht by the Macmillan Company in March, 1911 (about 
400 pages). The generosity of a friend of the Classics makes it possible for 
members of the American Philological Association, the Classical Association of 
the Middle West and South, or the Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club to secure 
this bound volume by payment, before the appearance of the volume, of $87 
to Mr. Louis P. Jocelyn, Secretary of the Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. In addition to the stirring article by Professor Shorey, we 
commend as of interest to teachers of Modern languages the following papers, 
which were read at the Symposium: The Classics in European Education, by 
Professor E. K. Rand, and The Classics and the Elective System, by Professor 
R. M. Wenley. 


The Central Division of the Modern Language Association met as the 
guests of Washington University, at St. Louis. Professor Frank G. Hubbard, 
professor of English at the University of Wisconsin, was chosen chairman for 
the next two years. 


The former students and friends of the late Professor A. Marshall Elliott 
have undertaken to raise a special fund for the benefit of the Romance library 
of the Johns Hopkins University. The amount already subscribed is more than 
$7,500, and the committee hopes to secure at least $10,000 before the subscription 
is closed. Professor Elliott’s personal library has already been transferred to 
the university, in accordance with his bequest, and is now being catalogued. 
With it will be merged the volumes purchased yearly from the proceeds of the 
new fund. 


By will of Mr. Solomon Lincoln, of Boston, $10,000 has been left to Harvard 
for the use of the department of Romance languages. 

Professor Clarence K. Moore, head of the department of Romance lan- 
guages at Rochester University, is spending the year abroad. He will pass the 
winter and spring in Italy. 


Ii! 
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Charles Verdin, the venerable manufacturer of instruments of precision, 
has retired, and has been succeeded by M. Boulitte, a well-known constructor. 
He will continue Verdin’s work in the manufacture of fonetic instruments. 
His adress is: 7, rue Linné, Paris. 


Associate Professor F. C. de Sumichrast of Harvard will retire from activ 
service next summer. He began teaching at Harvard in 1887. 


Modern Language Notes appears under its new Board of Editors. Pro- 
fessor C. Carroll Marden is the Managing Editor, and is assisted by Professors 
Edward C. Armstrong, James W. Bright and Hermann Collitz. 


Professor G. L. Kittredge has been elected a Corresponding Fellow of the 
British Academy. 


It is stated that Mr. Charles F. Lummis, of Los Angeles, Cal., has been 
collecting Spanish and Indian folk songs for twenty years, and that he pos- 
sesses in his collection fonografic records of over six-hundred such songs. 
About four-hundred of these are Spanish. The remainder represent thirty-two 
Indian dialects or languages. The Spanish songs have been transcribed by 
experts. A similar collection of popular songs in English has been gatherd and 
publisht by Professor John A. Lomax, of the University of Texas. His volume, 
which offers material of very great permanent interest, is obtaining a wide sale. 
It was publisht by Sturgis, Walton & Co., New York, ro10, $1.50 net, under the 
title: Cow-Boy Ballads. Those of our readers who are interested in Indian 
dialectology or dialectology in general may be pleasd to know that volume 40 
of the Bulletin of the Bureau of American Ethnology, Washington, will con- 
tain considerable material of exceptional value. Inquiries shoud be adrest to 
Mr. F. W. Hodge, Ethnologist in Charge, or to Charles D. Walcott, Secretary 
of the Smithsonian Institution. 


Professor Carlo L. Speranza, professor of Italian at Columbia, will retire 
at the close of this session, after a long career as teacher. His first service at 
Columbia began in 1883. He was later instructor in Romance languages in the 
University of the City of New York, returning to Columbia in 1890. Before 
coming to teach at Columbia, he had been instructor in Italian at Yale, from 


1880-83. 


It is stated that Professor W. Foerster, of Bonn, woud like to sell his 
Romance library to some American university. He has been gathering this 
library for forty years, and it is one of the richest privat Romance collections 
in the world. It numbers about 5,500 volumes, without counting the disserta- 
tions and reprints, which occupy 130 filing boxes. 


The Revue de la Renaissance is publishing a translation of the articles on 
Aneau which have been appearing in the Romanic Review. The first instalment 
of the translation, made by Mlle. E. Ballu, appeared in the Oct—Dec. number of 
the above review (pp. 182-197), and bears the title Barthélemy Aneau: Etude sur 
?Humanisme. 








